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ROCKWELL 107 Service Regulator 


© WITH ONE PIECE BODY AND MOUNTING 
® EJECTOR RING BOOSTING 
© INTERNAL RELIEF VALVE 
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There’s nothing complicated about a Rockwell 
107 regulator. In fact, it has fewer parts than 
other designs and one less joint. A simple little 
ejector ring around the valve seat effectively 
Details of large bottom vent con- boosts pressure as demands increase. A tamper- 
Saes. Gees wee Gee proof internal relief valve (optional) increases 
the assurance of safety. Write for bulletin 1026. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 
Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 


Removal of Large Micron Dust Particles IS NOT ENOUG 


BLAW-KNOX 
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GAS CLEANERS 
it 
take out the SMALLEST PARTICLE : 
T 
. . 
| of pipe line dust c 
te 
| 
a, t 
Repeated tests have proved it’s the sma// dust par- 
| ticles which cause the most trouble and damage in . 
gas systems. Pilot stoppages, for example, are 
| caused by dust particles ranging in size from 10 f 
microns to less than one micron. 
I 
OIL BATH SCRUBBING c 
is the only gas cleaning method definitely known to I 
remove even the smallest dust particles from gas. ] 
Blaw-Knox Oil Bath Process Gas Cleaners give you ; 
much more than a high percentage of dust removal 
—they clean out the smallest particle of dust from 
your gas stream and effectively stop plugging of 
pilot orifices and damage to regulators, compressor 
parts and metering devices. They cut maintenance 
and service costs and improve customer relations 
by providing c/ean gas at all times. For complete 
| information, write for Bulletin 2353. 
| 























BLAW-KNOX ELECTROIL FOGGER 


These approved units are now fogging millions of cubic feet 
of gas hourly. They are made in standard and portable sizes. 


BLAW-KNOX 
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Miles of extruded Tenite cellulose acetate butyrate . 42 37 30 


plastic tubing now deliver gas from mains 


to 


homes. Flexible Tenite lines are a quick answer 


to many service replacement problems. They can be 


inserted in existing steel casing, thus eliminating 


ditching and other time-consuming labor. 


The ¥2-in. tubing comes in lightweight 200-ft. 


coils which are easily handled by one 
man. A few strokes with a saw cut it 

to desired lengths. In gas line installations 
it gives long service unaffected by 
corrosion or electrolytic action. 


Tenite is also in wide use for pipelines 
conducting oil, salt water, and wine. The 
tough plastic, either opaque or 
transparent, is extruded in a variety 

of pipe sizes. 


For more information about the use 
of Tenite for pipe, fittings, and 
numerous other extruded or molded 
applications, write— 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 


Kingsport, Tennessee, 

sales representative for 
Tennessee Eastman Company, 
Division of Eastman Kodak Company, } 





gas servicelines 
























@ Information regarding Tenite is also 
obtainable through representatives 
located in Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Detroit, Houston, Leominster (Mass.), 
Los Angeles, New York, Portland (Ore.), 
Rochester (N. Y.), St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Washington, 
(D. C.); and elsewhere throughout the world 
from Eastman Kodak Company 
affiliates and distributors. 
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PLAIN HEAD AND LOCK WING IN 
STOCK IN SIZES %” THROUGH 2”. 
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bOseal gas meter stop 


NO-BLO 





a sentinel of safety! 





e These features make the Mueller LubOseal Gas Stop a 5 Lubricant Reservoir—provided by grease compressing “O” Rings 


sentinel of safety on customers’ premises. These same maintaining a constant pressure on the lubricant. 


6 Iron Body—heavy-duty casting, withstands many times normal 


features will insure the safe operation of the LubOseal 
operating pressures. 


Stop on your serv ices many years from now. 


‘rite Dept. 36 , te ils and s $. 
1 “O” Ring Seals—provide positive seals at top and bottom of key. Write Dept. 36 for complete details and samples 


2 Precision Ground and Lapped Key—assure positive shut-offs. BS oa B L L oa e i 6. 


3 Lubrication Plug—provides easy means of lubricating stop. 
Dependable Since 1857 


4 Tamper Proof—stop is sealed by blind-pinned key. sank Orhiee A EASTORY GOSATUR, tuLIness 
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This month... 


Always memorable, is our annual attendance at the 
Business Conference of the New England Gas Asso- 
ciation, a meeting which for some reason no doubt 
clear to a true-New Englander is never referred to as 
a convention. There is a pleasantly-familiar pattern 
about these Spring encampments, always held in 
March, that makes them a pleasure to attend. From 
Arthur Norton’s cocktail party, which has become as 
traditional as the President’s report, to the final tabula- 
tion of attendance—always the biggest on record—the 
programs are smooth, unhurried and effective. 


We noted the special pride with which President 
Sherman Knapp announced that NEGA has increased 
its member-company membership 90°% over the past 
7 years. And we listened with modified skepticism to 
Clark Belden’s count of registration for the Confer- 
ence, which he said came up to a tidy 777. It seemed 
like too many 7’s in a row to an old dice player. 

As the year rolls along the conventions and con- 
claves increase in number to the place where they al- 
most seem to overlap, and we finally reach the place, 
along toward late-Fall, when the sight of a celluloid 
lapel badge makes us blanch and reach for the aspirin. 
But the NEGA meeting, first in the year, coming at 
the time when we are glad of an excuse, almost any 
excuse, to get out of the shop and see people, always 
has about it an aspect of release from Winter bondage. 
As a harbinger of Spring, it is, with us, even more 
symbolical than the appearance of Bock beer. 


In our March Editorial, Bureaucratic Blunders, 
commenting on the pipeline controversy in New Eng- 
land, we made the distressing error of stating that 
“Transcontinental took the decision to the courts.” 
Obviously, what was meant was Northeastern, since 
Transcontinental was not involved in the issue at all. 
Most mistakes we manage to blame on the printer, 
but this one is strictly on the editor. 
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CCR planned tor Indianapolis rm 


CCR _ Addition— Prospect 
Street Plant 











A 12'-0" O.D. U.G.I. Cyclic Catalytic Re- 
forming* apparatus is now under order for 
24s “ee : INSTALLATIONS OF U.G.1. CYCLIC CATALYTIC 
Citizens Gas and Coke Utility for operation 
the winter of 1953-54. Natural gas will be REFORMING PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
ree — eo ps — we will Citizens Gas and Coke Utility 1953 Indianapolis, Ind. 
enricne wil natura as to AtIzZens 
sendout standard 8 Public Service Electric and Gas Company. .1952 Paterson, N.J. 
The CCR Process provides many advantages: Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 1952 Rochester, N.Y. 
Cc c . 
i “ Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 1951 Rochester, N.Y. 
LOW INVESTMENT COST— modification of 
existing equipment or installat ion of new The Philadelphia Gas Works Company .. 1951 Philadelphia, Pa. 
units is practical and economical. The Philadelphia Gas Works Company .. 1951 Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOW PRODUCTION COST—utilizes natural The Philadelphia Gas Works Company .. 1951 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Company 1951 Bethlehem, Pa. 
gas or L.©&. gases. 
FLEXIBILITY—interchanges with existing gas The Harrisburg Gas Company . . 1951 Harrisburg, Pa. 
mixtures. Consumers Gas Company : 1950 Reading, Pa. 
HIGH CA PACITI ES—demonstra ted on opera- Philadelphia Electric Company. . 1950 West Conshohocken, Pa. 
tions producing billions of cubic feet of The Philadelphia Gas Works Company . 1949 Philadelphia, Pa. 
city sendout gas. 
*Patents Pending 














UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 
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WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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METER RECORDS SHOW WHY 


AMERICAN’ IRONCASE METERS 


GAS-TIGHT AMERICAN DIAPHRAGMS 


retain flexibility with minimum at- 
tention throughout their long service 
life. Diaphragm leathers are spe- 
cially tanned, blemish-free sheep- 
skins, carefully graded and tested for 
uniformity of thickness. The dia- 
phragms are securely tied to the dia- 
phragm discs on special machines 
developed by American. Diaphragm 
dressings, formulated after decades 
of experience, maintain tightness 
and pliability for low-differential 
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LESS TO MAINTAIN 


operation. Synthetic diaphragms are 
also supplied for special services. 


ONE-PIECE FLAG RODS formed to 


precise shape eliminate soldered 
joints, alignment difficulties and 
“binds.” Flag rods align positively in 
stuffing boxes and self-lubricating 
step bearings... positioned exactly by 
American’s Progress-Through pre- 
cision meter body machining. Fric- 
tion is reduced to the minimum... 
flag rods are completely interchange- 
able... saves time... saves money. 


GENERA 


Sa 


ombra °* 


Kansas City * 
Odessa * 


AMERICAN agi a 
METER _— Bos 
co Houston * 
New York -* 





Meter shop records prove that these 
two outstanding features reduce 
maintenance costs, save parts re- 
placement and contribute to greater 
meter accuracy. These and many 
other American pioneered designs 
have been developed to bring you 
“Sustained Accuracy at LowerCost,.” 


Write for Details 


SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 


Atlanta * Baltimore * 


Birming 
* Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Erie 
los Angeles * Minneapolis 
Omoho * Pittsburgh * Tulsa 
San Francisco 


IN CANADA: Conadion Meter Company, Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario * 


Edmonton, Alberta 




















Another <i> First... 
TITAN TANKMASTER 


WATER HEATER CONTROLS 


WITH 






fer controls. Engineering perfec- 
ned with precision production 
a control that is SIMPLE, SAFE, 














“chined metal to metal valve and seat — 
_ Larger capacity — Improved Snap-Action 

mechanism with true snap-action from full 
ts eon te full open and vice versa — Accurate 
_ thermostatic control — Safe lighting — 100% 
__ Safety pilot — AGA Listed — Furnished with 


~ er without pilot gas filter—and NOW 
- Electro-Tin Finish. 


Both Brass and Electro-Tin Finish TITAN 
_TANKMASTERS are available in complete 
‘ "Installation Kits as illustrated below. 














‘ i is supreme among 


RE AND ECONOMICAL IN GAS CON- 





Jectro: Jin Finish 


~ 
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4, 


=, 
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*Slight Extra Cost 


Always first in 
PERFORMANCE... 
Now first in APPEARANCE! 


With ELECTRO-TIN FINISH, TITAN TANKMASTERS have o 
strikingly new and thrilling beauty, easy upkeep and a trim 

















and sleek style that blends harmoniously with gleaming 
snow white modern water heaters and home decor. . 

Since water heaters are now prominently placed in utility 
rooms and kitchens this improved appearance is a MUST. 


Other Electro-Tin Finish advantages are — Its resistance to 
. . It reduces 
. With the variety of 
chemicals in water in various parts of the country this 


tarnish because it resists atmospheric fumes . 
rust and corrosion to a minimum. . 


protective coating prevents chemical reaction and assists 
as a safeguard to health — like the tin coating on a food 
container. 


Insist on Titan Tankmaster Controls with Electro-Tin Finish 

. . They are backed by a 20-year tradition of precision 
craftsmanship . . . Made for use with Natural, Manufac- 
tured and Bottled Gas. 


THE TITAN VALVE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9913 ELK AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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ally new and refreshingly different are 

< BB jutiful “Space-Master” gas ranges by 
).Compact... . only 30 by 2534 inch floor 

: Bus with a huge, full-width ‘“Therma- 
Sime” broiler and “Bake-Master” oven. e The 
oath 30-inch gas range with comfort-level broil- 
ing. “Insta-Set” panel, too, that ingeniously com- 
bines “‘Insta-Matic” clock control . . . Pre- 


——\ cision “Melody” timer . “Timed” con- 
‘ eee venience outlet and “Streamlite” fluor- 


—— Ie escent lamp switch. e Ask us for complete 
information including extensive, sales-making 





promotion “package”’ for your use. Write today. 


built to standards 





So del 
oh OQ 


gas ranges... fef 
new “Spectro-Matic’ Gas: 


ROPER brings to you a comp 





sales-making features such > 
“Spectro-Matic” burner control (éeh6 
designates top burner setting) ~ad™ 
“Insta-Set’’ panel (clock cont ot a 
timer, convenience outlet and lamps 
grouping). e National consumer mag~. 
azine pages in full color help you do” } 
a bang-up selling job. . 


then too.. ROPER DyAire 


Automatic Gas Clothes Dryer 








+ 


Write us about the profitable Roper Franchise . 2 a 
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AS utilities across the nation tell us, “Servel’s rev- 

olutionary Ice-Maker Refrigerator is a sensational 
opportunity to insure ... and increase ... year ’round, 
night-and-day, kitchen loads”! Thousands of radio-TV 
spots, scores of 4-color national magazine ads, factory- 
Paid newspaper ads in 109 key cities, billboards, coast-to- 
coast are telling millions the fascinating Servel “Ice- 
Maker” story . .. and Servel means gas to millions! Meet 
this load-boosting opportunity with all 9 Servel Silent 
Gas Models spotlighted in your showrooms! Brighten 
your windows and showrooms with colorful Servel dis- 
| plays! Spirit your salesmen with the dynamic Servel story! 
: Call your Servel distributor today! 









































J 
ONLY SERVEL HAS ALL THESE FEATURES! 


® Silent, no-moving-part operation! 
@ Industry's Only 10-Year Warranty! 
® Automatic Defrost! 


The name toe watch for great advances in 7 Big Freezer Compartment! 


REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING ®@ All the Most Wanted Features plus 
Servel Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. . In Canada, Serve! (Canada! Ltd., $48 King Street W., Toronto, Ont. the Sensational Servel Automatic lce-Maker' 


Model #1139 
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ROCKWELL ENGINEERING 


Keeps Accuracy High—Service Costs Low! 


In Rockwell Orifice meters the original high degree of accuracy 
can be maintained for years at very low cost. All parts are 
designed to withstand stresses and strains far in excess of 
normal expectancy. Stainless steel is liberally used at points 
subject to corrosive attack. The Teflon packing and stuffing 
box is self-lubricating, leakproof. Routine adjustments are 
speeded by the accessible arrangement of interior parts. The 
entire meter can be dismantled or assembled with common, 
everyday tools. Investigate the many advantages of this 
design—its accuracy, convenience and above all its economy 
in service. Write for bulletin 1050. 


The Rockwell System of 
ORIFICE METERING 
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Install a Rockwell Emcorector on a Rockwell large 
Capacity meter and you have an unbeatable combina- 
tion for measuring industrial loads at high or inter- 
mediate pressures. The Emcorector saacienaeatie gives 
a direct reading of metered volume corrected to contract 
base pressure. It eliminates all chart calculating. You 
get exact measurement—quick! You get carefully en- 
gineered precision in this Rockwell combination, too, 
plus many economies in service. Write for bulletins. 


IT SY AY MU 2, 4A 


RO C KWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Houston - Kansas City Rockwell meters with their exclusive bowl type bodies and 
interchangeable valve plate mechanisms are the easiest to 


Los Angeles - New York - Pittsburgh + San Francisco - Seattle + Tulsa " . ; 
inspect, the quickest to service. 





There’s a ROCKWELL METER & REGULATOR for every use 
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The CAPTAN Packaging Service is designed to 
serve every odorizing installation. The range of sizes 
» inewhich the six CAPTANS can be purchased makés 
‘it possible for us to fill any order — LARGE OR 
~SMALLI This wide range of packaging is another one 
— of those EXTRA services madé-available by CAPTAN. 
/ \Allerders~are filled promptly. 


CAPTAN odorants fre packaged in I-lb. cans (24 
cans to a case), 15- Jallon drums and tank wagon lots 
available at ‘our’ Houston plant warehous& Any 
quantity of 55-galtondrums is available from-Houston, 

——Philadelphia of Joliet warehouses. 


Our Technical Engineers are peepeted to study 
your requirements and to recommend the most ‘eco- mY fe 


oe 
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—~nomical and sonvenient packaging. Write, Wire| or 
phone to hpye bas theese men call of lyou. 
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NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 1645 | Le HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Bryant De luxe is available in 20, 30, 
40 and 50-gal. sizes. Features exclu- 
sive Link-Trap segmental baffle; ex- 
clusive streamlined downdraft 
diverter; exclusive enamel aeration 
plate; Protect-O-Rod magnesium 
anode. 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE FOR EVERYTHING IN GAS HEATING 














The Automatic Gas-Fired Water Heater 
with Top-Ranking Quality, Dependability, 
Trouble-Free Operation 


Profit in your water heater selling is more than dollars 
and cents margin. It’s customer satisfaction . . . repeat 
business... and most important . . . the absence of service 
call-backs. For top profit, you must first have the product 
that offers features people want . . . automatic operation 
. . » dependable service . . . easy temperature selection. 
You have them in the Bryant De /uxe Water Heater. 

But that’s not all! The Bryant De /uxe has the built-in 
quality that means fewer customer call-backs for service— 
less profit-taking service expense for you. Material and 
workmanship must conform to top construction standards. 

That’s why the Bryant Deluxe is backed by the 
Bryant 10-Year Warranty... the plan that protects your 
customer’s investment . . . offers you an extra sales 
clincher. And... you get a warranty replacement plan 
that gives you extra sales at full profit, too! 

So...if you want customer satisfaction plus profitable 
sales-installations, the Bryant De /uxe Water Heater is 
your prestige product for plus profits. For complete de- 
tails, call the Bryant Distributor near you or write: 
Bryant Heater Division, Department 262, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., 17825 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, O. 


é. 
+ HEATING 
ts on AIR CONDITIONING | 
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AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 





WHY 7 
DUMP 


Get more Servel Gas-Fired All-Year 
Air Conditioners on your lines and 
boost your net 








When you offer seasonal low industrial rates to maintain 
volume, you know what happens to net profit! “Dumping” 
is bound to cause a profit down-swing. 


Obviously, one way to boost your net is to sell more 
gas at higher rates during warm weather. And that’s what 
you can do when you get more Servel All- Year Gas-Fired 
Air Conditioning units on your lines. 

We need not remind you that every Servel unit on your 
lines increases your higher-rate load. More important, no 
other equipment for homes, stores and offices so effectively 
levels peaks and valleys of seasonal gas demands with such 
beneficial results in your net-profit position. 

So recommend Servel All-Year Gas-Fired Air Condi- 
tioning. You can do so with confidence that every Servel 
unit will operate quietly and economically. 








the name to watch for great advances in 


AIR CONDITIONING Y REFRIGERATION 


SERVEL, INC., Evansville 20, Indiana 
In Canada, SERVEL (CANADA) LTD. 
548 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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| WARNS 
AT THE 

FIRST SIGN 

OF DANGER! 

















ntalarm 1004 


A SHARPLES ODORANT FOR FUEL GASES 


Like a mine safety lamp, PENTALARM 1004 warns at the first sign of danger. 





PENTALARM 1004 is an effective liquid injection, mercaptan odorant of moderate strength. 


@ is field proven — over 5 years successful use in several of the 
largest gas distribution systems in the United States. 


The high amyl mercaptan content of PENTALARM 1004 


@ gives a non-nauseating gassy odor. 





@ permits fairly accurate use of the Colorimeter, a time proven 
Sharples instrument for recording odor level. 


OTHER SHARPLES ODORANTS: For liquid-injection: SPOTLEAK 1008 
Universal type: Pentalarm 86 and SPOTLEAK 1009 


SHARPLES SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


TRADE 





A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\ 500 Fifth Ave., New York @ 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago e 106 S. Main St., Akron 
MARK Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle @ Portland 
CHEMICALS Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal @ Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 
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Editorial: 





A Slow Start 


S THINGS STAND right now, the Public Relations 
LA Program of the gas utility industry, as proposed by 
a special committee of American Gas Association that 
spent nearly two years developing the plan, seems to 
be getting away to a slow start considering the urgency 
of the problems that are to be faced. 

For all practical purposes the committee’s recom- 
mendations were ready at the time of the AGA con- 
vention, last October, and the formal presentation of 
the nine-point program of action was made to all mem- 
ber companies of the association early last February. 
As of the present writing, it appears that less than half 
of the necessary funds have been pledged and the whole 
effort is in imminent danger of drifting gently off into 
the sargasso sea-of-good-intentions that already cradles 
so many fervid hopes and pious plans of previous years. 

The need for an organized, objective and continuing 
program of public relations for the gas utilities on a 
national scale has long been recognized. It probably 
received its biggest impetus two years ago, when Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association organized its 
own public relations campaign, put its execution into 
the hands of experts, and started to speak with author- 
ity on matters where public understanding of the gas in- 
dustry was essential to the welfare of GAMA members. 

Many gas company executives who had long been 
content with a policy of silence, as far as public rela- 
tions were concerned, suddenly found it irksome to 
have the manufacturers of appliances and equipment 
blossom forth as spokesmen for the entire industry. 

Unquestionably, the premise that the gas utilities 
should speak for themselves is a sound one. But the 
hope that everyone else will keep silent while the gas 
utilities decide what to say, or whether they will say 
anything at all, is too futile to be worthy of entertaining. 

Within the last month, still another entry has come 
into the field of gas industry public relations. Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America has raised a 
first-year fund of $150,000 to inaugurate a program 
that aspires to “tell the natural gas industry’s story and 
explain its problems to the general public.” Profes- 
sional public relations counsel, the firm of Bozell and 
Jacobs, Inc., has been retained to handle the program. 

That INGAA can use a public relations program 
goes without saying, particularly since that association 
is composed almost entirely of gas transmission and gas 
producing companies. We strongly recommend that its 
experts regard New England as the area most in need 
of its soothing ministrations. If the public attitude in 
these northeastern communities can be converted to 
anything more favorable than violent hostility toward 
the pipelines, and toward natural gas in general, a great 
victory will be achieved. 

It must be recognized by the distributing utilities, 
however, that a public relations program for the gas 
transmission and producing companies cannot be re- 
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garded as an adjunct, much less as a substitute for a 
sound industry-wide program, such as AGA has pro- 
posed. As a matter of fact, it is altogether probable that 
the interests of the two associations will be as often in 
conflict as they are in harmony and accord. 

To put it in simple terms, the gas producers and the 
gas transporters are primarily concerned with getting 
a higher price for their gas, which means that they will 
seek authorization to charge the distributors more for 
the gas that they receive at the city gates. It must be 
conceded that there are many instances in which higher 
rates are justified, in the interests of continued explora- 
tion, of gas conservation and of sound financial opera- 
tion for the pipeline industry. But the fact remains that 
higher prices at the city gates only complicate the prob- 
lems of the local gas companies. 

It is the local companies that must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of recovering their increased costs through 
rate increases granted by their state regulatory bodies. 
It is the local companies that must assume the onerous 
task of explaining to their customers why the gas they 
are delivering must cost them more money, especially 
in instances where all the advance natural gas buildup 
had led those customers to anticipate substantial reduc- 
tions in their fuel bills. 

With GAMA spending $180,000 a year to tell the 
manufacturers’ story to the public, and with the natural 
gas transmission interests in to the tune of $150,000 on 
behalf of the pipelines and producers, it is unthinkable 
that the gas companies, the real grass roots of the whole 
industry, will be content to remain voiceless in their 
own self-interest. 

We believe that much of the delay in getting the 
AGA program launched is due to normal procrastina- 
tion, rather than to unwillingness on the parts of indi- 
vidual companies to support it. But the gas industry is 
belatedly learning that delay is dangerous; it is waken- 
ing to the realization that the progressive steps in mer- 
chandising, promotion and servicing responsibility, so 
long talked about, must now be the subject of immedi- 
ate action. 

Certainly an essential, an integral component, of the 
new spirit of gas industry development is the formula- 
tion and cultivation of public acceptance and appreci- 
ation of the industry at every level. The public relations 
program of AGA was conceived to accomplish just 
that. It bespeaks immediate and full gas company sup- 
port and cooperation. 
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Estimating Day and Hour Demands For Design 
and Operation of Distribution Systems 


timating maximum day and maxi- 
mum hour demands is the vital con- 
cern of every gas distribution engineer 
and, to some degree, affects every em- 
ployee of the gas industry. Due to con- 
stantly changing demands upon a dis- 
tribution system, it has become neces- 
sary to determine where changes will 
occur; how they will affect operations. 
With developed methods of accu- 
rately forecasting these demands, it is 
possible to estimate (1) how many of 
a certain class of customer can be ab- 
sorbed in a present distribution system, 
(2) what changes will be necessary in 
the distribution or transmission system 
to meet new demands, (3) what standby 
production or storage facilities will be 
needed to meet peak-demands, and (4) 
the production facilities which will be 
required to meet the system load for a 
given temperature forecast. 
Portland Gas & Coke Company has 


Tim development of methods for es- 


developed and improved methods for 
estimating maximum-day and maximum- 
hour demands for use in the design and 
operation of the distribution system. The 
procedure can be broken down basically 
into the analysis of: 


1. Maximum-day non-heating de- 
mands from the previous year, 

2. Previous year’s maximum-day 
heating demand, 

3. Classification of customers: 
Residential—non-heating 
Residential—heating 
Commercial-industrial—non-heat- 
ing 
Commercial-industrial—heating, 

4. Estimating maximum-day  de- 

mands for coming Winter, 

. Determining maximum-hour as re- 

lated to maximum-day demands, 

6. Application of maximum-hour and 
maximum-day to branch lines or 
isolated sections of the system. 


a 





by Ronald T. Miller 
Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Company 





Maximum-day non-heating demand 
Determination of non-heating de- 
mand is based on the principle that no 
space heating will be required for tem- 
peratures in excess of 65°F, and the 
exclusion of non-heating demand for 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. The 
demand for these days is considerably 
less than for weekdays, principally due 
to reduced commercial consumption, 
and the inclusion of this demand would 
affect the average non-heating load. 
The non-heating load for our system 
is only about 20% of the maximum-day 
demand, and considerable variation 
would be necessary between the winter 
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Table 1 Table 2 
ANALYSIS OF SENDOUT—1951-52 ANALYSIS OF SENDOUT—1951-52 
Temp, Degree Sendout Sky cover Sales Cust 
Date (oF) Days (Mcf/day) (in tenths) Class of Jan. 1952 Max. Day Jan. 1952 Mg dl 
Dec. 20, 1951 tl 2h 41,751 10 Customer (Mc. Percent (Mcf) (number) (cu.ft.) 
21 46 19 38,558 10 Non-heatin 
24 34 33 42,935 19 Residentfal 249,686 64.82 8,820 «79, 528 111.0 
27 32 3 68423 m4 Commercial 135,485 35.18 4,780 6,138 778.8 
43,7 10 8 . 
31 30 35 46,778 6 — a | ae 
Heatin 
Jan, 3° 1952 z 38 reer} - Residential 670.988 79.93 45,000 22,213 2,025.8 
; 7 22 535254 10 Commercial 168,391 _20.07 10,100 _ 3,000 3,366.7 
46,254 10 
: ia z i37338 9 Total 839,379 100.00 110,879 
42,047 10 
10 49 3 12°120 5 Less Duals* 18,698 
3 27 42,532 10 
1b 38 27 437165 10 TOTAL CUSTOMERS 92,181 
15 41 24 42,360 10 
Total 496 778,819 
Non-Heating Sendout for 17 Days 232,000 Figure 1 


ESTIMATED DAILY SENDOUTS FOR VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 
Week Days Only, 1952-53 
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Heating sendout per degree day — 546,819 496 = 1,120 Mcf 
For des'gn temp. of 15 F (50 D.D.) 80 
Heating S.O. = 1,120 Mcf < 50 D.D. — 55,100 Mcf 76 
Non-heating S.O. 13,600 — 
Total Demand for 15 F 68,700 Mcf pe 
—- 56 
Table 3 52 
ESTIMATED MAXIMUM-DAY DEMAND—1951-52 8 ue 
= bb 
Customers Unit Total = 19 
Customer Dec. 1952 Demand Demand rag 
Classification (Est. No.) (cu.ft.) (Mcf) fe 
= 32 
Residential 76,300 111.0 8,469 28 
Residential heating 22,640 2,025.8 45,864 24 
Commercial 6,080 778.8 4,735 5 
Commercial heating 3,070 3,366.7 10,336 % Ba 
Total 108,090 69,404 27 
Less Duals* 18,950 2 
TOTAL CUSTOMERS 89,140 2 
* DuaLs are single customers whose sales have been divided: 65 60 


heating and domestic demands. 
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and summer non-heating loads to have 
any appreciable effect on this maximum- 
day demand. This is a characteristic of 
our system and would undoubtedly vary 
in other parts of the country, dependent 
upon the types of appliances, tempera- 
ture variations between winter and sum- 
mer, and other factors. It is reasonable 
to assume that any variation between 
winter and summer non-heating demand 
would be sufficient to result in consider- 
able error in determining maximum-hour 
demands without proper correction. 


Analysis of previous demand 

The maximum-day heating demand is 
determined from a summation of the 
previous winter’s cold weather period, 
weekdays only. 

The mean temperature, degree days 
(650°F, mean temperature) and the 
metered plant sendout are recorded for 
the cold weather period of December 
1951 and January 1952, in Table 1. 
From this total the maximum-day non- 
heating demand is subtracted to give the 
heating sendout for the period. The total 
heating sendout is divided by the degree 
days for the period to give the heating 
sendout per degree day. Heating send- 
out per degree day is multiplied by the 


number of degree days for any given 
temperature, to give the system heating 
demand for that temperature. 

The average wind velocity for our 
area is approximately 6 mph. It was es- 
tablished by plotting daily sendouts 
against mean temperatures and wind 
velocities that | mph. of wind velocity 
over 6 mph. was equivalent to approxi- 
mately 0.75 degree drop in temperature. 

In the column which lists sky cover 
in tenths, Table 1, the figure 10 repre- 
sents a complete cloud coverage. For 
the days in our sendout analysis, the sun 
was shining on only five days, three 
represented by 9, one by 6, and one 
by 0. On only one day would the sun’s 
radiation have any appreciable effect on 
our load. We have concluded that sky 
radiation has very little effect upon the 
determination of our maximum day de- 
mand. Further studies are contemplated, 
however, in conjunction with measure- 
ment of wind velocities, relative humid- 
ity, and precipitation. 


Classification of customers 

With the analysis of the previous Win- 
ter’s load, we can separate the demand 
into various classifications of customers. 
For our purpose we have found it con- 


venient to separate our customers into 
the four general classifications already 
noted. 

Table 2 lists the various classification 
of customers together with the Mcf 
sales for the month of January 1952. 
By calculating the relative percentages 
of these sales to non-heating and heating 
demands, we obtain the maximum-day 
demand in Mcf for the customer class- 
ifications. Heating accounts represent 
only about 22.5°% of the total number, 
but they account for 68.5% of the sales 
in January 1952. 


Estimating maximum-day demands 
An estimate of the maximum-day de- 
mand for the coming Winter is based 
upon the forecast of the number of cus- 
tomers by classes and for an effective 
mean temperature of 150°F. Table 3 
shows the classification of customers, 
the estimate of customers as of Decem- 
ber 1952, the unit demand per customer 
as determined from the previous Win- 
ter’s peaks and total estimated demand. 
A straight-line graph was prepared 
showing the estimated daily weekday 
sendouts for each temperature between 


(Continued on page 26) 





Table 4 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL SENDOUTS FOR VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 


MONTHLY SENDOUTS—TEMPERATURE VARIATIONS Week Days Only, 1951-52 





Figure 2 























MAXIMUM-DAY AND -HOUR DEMANDS—1951 





























1 2 3 4 6 7 2 | a . | ] pre 
Mean Temp. Total Non-Htg. Heating Average Heating | | a 
Month Diff. so so so Degree so Ps 
(1951) (OF} (MMcf)  (MMcf) — (MMcf) Day (Per DD) Actual Sendout—=giguerEstinated Sendou 
Jan. 8.7 1,239.8 434 805.8 757 1.06 er new Year 
Feb. 11.3 990.6 392 598.6 559 1.00 - “Christmas 
Mar. 13.0 1,116.2 434 582.2 669 1.02 _ | 
Apr. 20.8 683.6 420 263. 259 1.01 ¢ re f° 
May 19.4 627.7 434 193.7 207 0.93 . | met + 
June 22.8 477.2 420 57.2 48 0.8% | ee 
July 21.4 bee 7 434 10.7 15 0.71 ‘ ve 
Aug. 22.1 452.3 434 19.3 24 0.80 ‘a 
Sept. 22.0 478.7 420 58.7 49 1.20 
Oct. 13.3 732.6 43% 398.6 290 1.03 q 
Nov. 9.7 959.2 420 539.2 529 1,02 —— = 
Dec. 8.5 1,245.2 434 811.2 790 1.02 
| | | 
| 
Table 5 ny | | 




















SENDOUT PER DEGREE DAY—MEAN TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE 


Figure 3 


Monthly, 1951 
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NON-HEATING RATIO HEATING RATIO 
Sendout Max. Hr. Sendout Max. Hr. Temp. 
Date (Mcf) (8-9 AM) Date (Mcf) (8-9 AM) Ratio (°F) 
June Jan. 
13 16,122 84,0 21,961 1,509 14.6 48 
14 15,013 890 & 21,453 1,429 15.0 45 - 
15 15,591 880 5 21,035 1,399 15.0 41 
19 16,440 1,030 8 24,286 1,599 15.2 41 
22 15,398 880 ll 22,192 1,489 14.9 43 
26 15,511 850 23. 22,436 1,419 15.8 41 
26 19,112 1,389 13.8 45 
July 30 41,627 2,365 17.6 27 
2 16,109 1,040 31 = G5, 348 2,399 18.9 27 
11 14,332 790 
12 lk, 800 Mar. ae 
19 14,865 800 24,198 1,619 14.9 39 
23 14,749 940 6 28,841 1,949 14.8 37 
31 14,350 800 7 29,941 1,849 16.2 35 
Aug. 2 
| 14,778 830 > 
3 14,704 870 
9 14,865 970 
Total erst 13,210 
Ratio 17.1 
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NEGA Membership and Meeting 
Attendance Hit New All-Time High 


dence and customer good will, price- 

less assets that have been all but lost 
in many areas of their community by 
the recent months of natural gas pipe- 
line battles, distributing gas utilities of 
New England devoted the lions share 
of attention to public relations, safety, 
merchandising and sales in the 1953 
Business Conference of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association. The meeting, 
largest on record in the association’s 
long history, drew a total registration 
of 777 according to the official count of 
Managing Director Clark Belden. 

James F. Donnelly, president of Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association 
and Frank C. Smith, president of Ameri- 
can Gas Association, two guest speakers 
from outside the New England area, 
spoke at length on the Gas Industry De- 
velopment program, now being launched 
simultaneously by GAMA and AGA. 

Both speakers were in agreement that 
the sales and merchandising side of gas 
utility operations have fallen lamentably 
behind the technical and scientific de- 
velopments of the industry. GAMA sta- 
tistics were presented to indicate that in 
the selling of base load appliances, par- 
ticularly ranges, refrigerators and water 
heaters, the gas industry is not keeping 
pace with just the normal growth of the 
home market. 

In his address “United for Action,” 
Mr. Smith outlined in detail the pledge 
of cooperation in industry development 
that the gas utilities are being asked to 
undertake. As one of the industry execu- 
tives who has undertaken to present this 
other program to top executives of the 
major gas utilities, Mr. Smith reported 
that the response to date has been most 
encouraging. He also urged individual 
company support of the Public Rela- 
tions program of AGA, which has been 
formulated by a special industry com- 
mittee and is currently appealing for 
funds to implement it as a new associa- 
tion activity. 

“What Sells Gas” was the topic dis- 
cussed by Roy E. Wright, Director of 
Gas Sales, NEGEA Service Corp., who 
listed the five principle factors affecting 
customer acceptance as: performance 
of appliances; publicity; cost of com- 
peting fuels; amount and kind of sales 
promotion and hard work. To date 
natural gas has been little help to New 
England in improving appliance per- 
formance, according to this speaker; and 
from a public relations standpoint, he 


Frésnce ana to retain public confi- 
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Front row: Jesse L. Johnson, incoming presi- 
dent, vice president, Providence Gas Co.; 
Sherman R. Knapp, retiring president, presi- 
dent, The Connecticut Light & Power Co.; 
Roy E. Wright, Ist vice president, director of 
gas sales, NEGEA Service Corp. 


Back row: Gordon G. Howie, nominating 








OFFICERS OF NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 1953-54 


comm'ttee chairman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Cambridge Gas L’ght Co.; Otto 
Price, treasurer, vice president, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; Harold E. Ayer, 2nd vice 
president, assistant general manager, Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co.; Clark Belden, clerk, man- 
aging director, NEGA. 








said “The pipeline companies have done 
more harm to the New England gas in- 
dustry than can be repaired in a dec- 
ade.” He urged that the utilities give se- 
rious consideration to getting back into 
the merchandising business if they are 
not already selling appliances direct, 
pointing out that a recent survey showed 
that 67°% of the electrical utilities are 
now merchandising, and the trend is 
toward more, rather than fewer, mer- 
chandising companies in this competing 
industry. 

A gas sales panel, following the sem- 
inar discussion technique that has been 
so successful in NEGA meetings, occu- 
pied an entire afternoon meeting. J. J. 
Quinn, vice president of Boston Consol- 
idated Gas Co., acted as moderator of 
the discussion, and aiding him were: 
John A. Hiller, Portland Gas Light Co.; 
Henry A. Diekmann, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co.; Joseph K. Rainey, New Bed- 
ford Gas and Edison Light Co.; Wal- 
lace M. Chamberlain, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids; Gor- 
don M. Jones, United Gas Improvement 
Co., Philadelphia; H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Charles Davis, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., New York; and Donald R. 
Schively, The Hartford Gas Co. 

Several speakers stressed the urgent 
necessity for the gas utilities to keep 
their gas load in balance through base 
load consumption when buying natural 
gas on demand and commodity rate 


schedules. Mr. Diekmann urged the 
greater use of company employees as 
sources for sales leads. In Brooklyn 
Union, he said, 4 thousand employees 
turn in an average of 25 thousand leads 
per year, of which one in every seven 
results in a sale. Mr. Jones observed that 
in the Harrisburg Gas Company, a UG] 
property, 33 per cent of all appliance 
sales come from employee leads. Most 
of the panel agreed with the observation 
of Mr. Schively that the gas industry is 
not allocating enough money to adver- 
tising and promotional work. The elec- 
trical industry is out advertising gas at 
a ratio of about five-to-one according 
to Mr. Schively’s figures. 

In all advertising and promotion, Mr. 
Chamber!ain urged the dealer should be 
brought into the picture and made to 
feel that the money the gas utility spends 
represents greater profit opportunities 
for the independent retailer. In this 
connection Mr. Jones described the co- 
operative advertising campaigns that 
have been carried on in the Philadelphia 
area, in which gas companies, manufac- 
turers, LP gas dealers and appliance 
dealers all participate. The initial pro- 
gram costing $75,000 was so successful 
that a new one is now in preparation 
with a $90,000 budget set up for the 
effort. 

E. H. Eacker, president Boston Con 
solidated Gas Co., spoke on safety, urg 
ing that top management become more 
safety conscious to the end that thi: 
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Left to right: John A. Hiller, assistant vice 
pres dent charge of sales, Portland Gas Light 
Co.; Henry A. Diekmann, manager, new busi- 
ness departments, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co.; Joseph K. Rainey, sales manager, New 
Bedford Gas and Edison Light Co.; Wallace 
M. Chamberlain, general manager, Grand 
Rapids district, Michigan Consol dated Gas 
Co.; J. J. Quinn, vice president charge of 
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sales, Boston Consol’'dated Gas Co.; Gordon 
M. Jones, sales manager, United Gas Im- 
provement Co.; Harry A. Sutton, assistant 
sales manager, gas department, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co. (N. J.); Charles R. 
Davis, gas consultant, Ebasco Services, Inc.; 
and Donald R. Schively, manager, advert'sing 
and sales promotion, The Hartford Gas Co. 








attitude would permeate an entire or- 
ganization. As chairman of the execu- 
tive safety committee of AGA he re- 
ported on the steps that the association 
is taking toward improving the indus- 
iry’s safety record. 

Virgil L. Rankin, professor of public 
relations at Boston University, read a 
paper on Public Relations and Success- 
ful Management. The speaker presented 
public relations as an intimate and spe- 
tific problem of every management, and 
not something that can be solved by a 
magic and universal formula for an 
entire industry. “The important thing,” 
he said, “is to do something now. Don’t 





wait until the associations’ public rela- 
tions programs are produced.” Review 
policies; set down objectives and pre- 
pare plans for the accomplishment of 
those objectives, he advised the gas men. 

Martin J. Coughlin, The Hartford 
Gas Co., discussed Budgets and Control, 
outlining a simple system whereby each 
department in a gas utility could be 
called on to set their goals for a fiscal 
year, and set up the necessary budgets to 
meet those goals. 

In the operating field, a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject “Operating Ex- 
periences with Natural Gas” was under 
the moderatorship of Andrew W. John- 


ston, Engineer of Distribution, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. Assisting Mr. 


Johnston were: Theodore C. Moran, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; David W. Price, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Co., Berlin; 
William R. Fraser, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Detroit; John H. Wolfe, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Baltimore; Herbert C. 
Jones, New England Electric System, 
Malden, Mass.; Calvin A. Brown, Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric Corp.; Fred H. 
Fau!stich, Springfield Gas Light Co., 
and Fred H. Bunnell, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sherman R. Knapp, president, Con- 
necticut Light and Power Co. and pres- 
ident of The New England Gas Associa- 
tion, presided at the opening session, 
later turning the gavel over to his 
successor, incoming association presi- 
dent Jesse L. Johnson, vice president, 
Providence Gas Company. 

The complete slate of officers for the 
new year included: President: Jesse L. 
Johnson, vice president, Providence Gas 
Co.; Ist Vice President: Roy E. Wright, 
director of gas sales; NEGEA Service 
Corp., Cambridge; 2nd Vice President: 
Harold E. Ayer, assistant general man- 
ager, Lynn Gas & Elec. Co.; Treas- 
urer: Otto Price, vice president, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co.; Clerk: Clark 
Belden, managing director, The New 
England Gas Assn. 





Two-Day School Session Held by 
NEGA Industrial Division 


NEWLY-INSTITUTED school of New England 

Gas Association’s industrial division went 
into its two-day session on April 1, at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, with a program that was 
designed to interest and educate the new mem- 
bers of the sales departments of New England 
vtilities without regard to the fact that some 
may be industrial, 


house heating . . 


some commercial or some 
. @ curriculum was chosen to 
cover the possible range of subjects well without 
tovering so many that there would not be time 
to do each properly’’—stated H. Read Shailer, 
Jt, immediate past chairman of NEGA’s indus- 
trial division, and industrial gas engineer, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Mr. Shailer indicated that the managements of 
several of the largest utilities in New England 
had given the school their strong approval. 

The opening session was under the chairman- 
ship of Alfred E. Green, vice chairman of the in- 
dustrial division, and industrial engineer, Worces- 
ter Gas Light Company. The opening address was 
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presented by R. J. Rutherford, president, Worces- 
ter Gas Light Co., and past pres:'dent of NEGA. 
A brief explanation of the school was then pre- 
sented to the students by Mr. Shailer. 

Gas technology was the general subject of a 
two hour instruction session given by Dr. Robert 
E. Wagner, assistant professor of chemical engi- 
neering, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Space heating systems were the subject of 
Max Tappero, district manager, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp. Basit control systems associated 
with heating were described for the students by 
Alvin M. Stock and Owen J. Craig of Alvin M. 
Stock, Inc. Further discussion of controls related 
to domestic heating was presented by Russell 
Keppel, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. 

Industrial combustion systems and safety equip- 
ment was the subject of an instruction period 
given by R. D. Wilcox, Eclipse Fuel Engineering 
Co. The requirements of hotel and hospital cook- 
ing were outlined by Harry O. King, Vulcan-Hart 


Manufacturing Co. 

The second day of the school’s sessions was 
under the chairmanship of Herman Koester, Jr., 
chairman of the industrial division and vice 
president of W. Wirt Young & Associates, Inc. 
Later, Mr. Koester discussed the aspects of selling 
in a competitive fuel market. 

In a technical session, Lawrence R. Foote, sales 
Affiliated 


Gas Equipment, Inc., presented the fundamentals 


manager, Bryant Industrial division, 
of atmospheric inspirator burners. 

The important problem of gas rates was dis- 
cussed with the students by Mr. Rutherford, who 
kept the level of detail within the basic theory. 

John R. Beccia, gas engineer, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., presented a lecture on basic 
considerations of piping, fluing, metering and 
regulation. 

A brief examination covering the subjects 
ended the two-day session. 

The lecture by Mr. Wilcox is summarized on 


pages 18 and 19. 
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Industrial Combustion 
Reviewed at 


Engineering Problems 
NEGA School 





that concern industrial gas engi- 
neers in utilities relate to the com- 
bination of combustion and combustion 
equipment, A. D. Wilcox, vice pres- 
ident, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Com- 
pany, told the students of New England 
Gas Association’s industrial school at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Air-gas mixing systems and burner 
designs were presented by him as the 
two principal topics for an understand- 
ing of combustion. 


Te greatest number of problems 


Air-gas mixture systems 

A uniform air-gas mixture can be 
delivered to burners through one of six 
systems that are used in industry, Mr. 
Wilcox said. They were enumerated as 
(1) two-pipe system, (2) single-pipe 
system, (3) two-valve control system, 
(4) low-pressure proportional mixture 
system, (5) central mixing system, (6) 
fan-type premix system. Brief descrip- 
tions of each system were given by Mr. 
Wilcox: 

“Two Pipe SysTeM (independent gas 
and air supply to burners). This system 
is commonly used in many heating ap- 
plications where independent control of 
gas and air supplied to the burner noz- 
zle, at relatively high pressures, will 
provide a mixture in the combustion 
chamber. It eliminates the possibility of 
backfiring. Also, a wide range of op- 
eration can be achieved. The air and gas 
mixture is regulated through suitable 
valves, or automatic devices, to main- 
tain constant air-gas ratio at all ranges 
of burner input. 

“Various innovations of the two pipe 
system are in common use. In large 
open hearth furnaces, and glass tanks, 
a two pipe system is a means of supply- 
ing air and gas, which gives a delayed 
ignition over the entire bath area of 
the furnace, provides a very high means 
of heat transfer, which is desirable for 
this particular application. In other two 
pipe system regulations, the gas and air 
are supplied to a nozzle-mixing type 
burner, in which the air and gas are in- 
troduced independently to the burner 
head, and control of the air-gas ratio 
is made through a balanced valve sys- 
tem that incorporates variable port 
valves, or diaphragm type valves. This 
system is used quite widely in luminous 
flame burner applications, forges, glass 
tanks, billet heating furnaces, and open 
hearth furnaces. Since it uses a nozzle 
mixing type burner, it cannot be back- 
fired and has an extremely wide range 
of turndown. 


“SINGLE PipE SysTeM (for high- and 
low-pressure injectors). This is one of 
the most commonly used air-gas mixing 
methods, employed in domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial applications. Air- 
gas mixing is maintained through use of 
a venturi, with the gas being the en- 
training force, and air supplied through 
the venturi sleeve at the mixer head. 

“In the majority of low-pressure gas 
applications, 30-50% of the required 
air is supplied as primary air, through 
the mixer head, and the balance as sec- 
ondary air at the burner port. In high- 
pressure applications, the gas is the 
entraining medium and air is entrained 
at the mixer head. All, or part, of the 
air can be entrained by the injector, and 
burner head pressures up to 4” can be 
developed at full air-gas mixture. Or, a 
partial premix can be developed by the 
injector and the balance of air required 
can be supplied as secondary air to the 
tip, which is generally a retention type 
tip. This system has the advantages of 
simplified piping. It is simple to adjust 
and regulate. The range of turndown is 
limited and it is not recommended where 
internal furnace pressures must be a 
consideration. Because of the simplicity 
of this system, it is one of the most 
commonly used, and probably one of 
the most greatly abused. 

Two VALVE MIXTURE (manual reg- 
ulation). In many applications where 
crude air-gas mixing is the most eco- 
nomical way of handling, the range of 
turndown is not important and there 
are consistent air and gas pressures, a 
simple two valve mixing tee, consisting 
of an air jet limiting the amount of air 
and a side inlet for admission of gas, can 
be used. This system has the disadvan- 
tage of requiring resetting of gas and 
air for each change in gas input. It is 
commonly used with any type of premix 
burner system, but will not provide any 
means of automatic control. This is a 
forerunner of the automatic mixing 
system, using what is commonly known 
as the low-pressure proportional mixer. 

‘“LOW-PRESSURE PROPORTIONAL MIX- 
ING SYSTEM. This is commonly used in 
industry and incorporates use of a ven- 
turi mixer, coupled with a zero gov- 
ernor. This came into being about 30 
years ago when the zero governor was 
developed that could supply gas at zero 
pressure to a venturi tube, in propor- 
tion to the suction produced by the air 
stream. This system facilitates automatic 
temperature control by single valve con- 
trol of the air supply only and it meets 
the requirements of a wide range of ap- 






plications, such as large and small heat 
treating furnaces, kilns, atmosphere ven 
erators. 

“Sometimes the burner and mixin 
devices are combined to provide a semi. 
nozzle mixing type of burner. One of 
the disadvantages of this type mixer ; 
that the air jet area of the mixer mus 
be critically sized to the existing por 
area of the burner. A recent deve! 
opment of a variable type jet ha 
eliminated many of the difficulties en 
countered in previous low pressure pro 
portional systems. 

“CENTRAL MIXING SysTEM. This pro 
vides a controlled air-gas mixture fron 
a single source by use of an area pro 
portioning valve and a compressor unit. 
A properly designed mixer of this type 
maintains ratios practically regardless of 
output, permitting individual burner op- 
eration as to quantity, without affectin; 
any of the other burners. | 

“Since there is a 100% premix in th 
manifold, necessary precautions are t 
be taken to eliminate backfire hazards 
when a multiple installation is required. 
This can be accomplished by backfire 
arrestors on the individual burner |o 
cation, and soft head blow outs on largd 
manifolds carrying the full premix mix 
ture. This is especially adaptable to mul 
tiple burner installations where a wide 
variable input is required, or where 
central mixing system is desirable fo 
a multiple appliance application requir 
ing full premix. There are several de 
signs available, which provide mixtur 
pressures up to 4 or 5 pounds, the max 
imum generally required for industria 
applications. Because this particula 
mixing system can hold air-gas ratio 
very exactly, and has a high range o 
turndown, it has a distinct advantage i 
multiple burner or multiple spot heatin 
applications. 

“FAN-TYPE PREMIX MACHINE. Thi 
consists of an area-proportioning valve 
coupled with a booster unit that will 
provide premix to the burner units. Th 
input is controlled by manual regulatio 
of the area proportioning valve. Th 
difference between this machine an 
those previously mentioned is that it re 
quires manual regulation for change i 
heat input. This is accomplished by 
motorizing the valve system and usin; 
electric interlocks for proper tempera 
ture control.” 


Burner tips and nozzles 

Mr. Wilcox confined his discussion of 
burner tips and nozzles used in indus 
trial applications to three types: (1) at 
mospheric nozzles or ports, (2) reten 
tion nozzles and blast tips, and (3) 
sealed or buried burners. 

“ATMOSPHERIC BURNER TIP. This ! 
generally supplied in the drilled, mu'ti 
tube, slot, and ribbon port. As men 
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tioned in our discussion of air-gas mix- 
> vend ing systems, the atmospheric burner is 
designed to operate at a very low pres- 


\ixingfl sure. The majority of applications are 
semifg supplied with a primary air-gas ratio 
re off mixture, with 30-50% of the air re- 
cer iq™ quired in the primary mixture to the 
must§ burner port and the balance of the re- 


port quired air supplied at the port to com- 
level 4@ plete combustion. A characteristic flame 
hal consists of an inner blue cone, which 




















s enggis the primary burning zone, and an 

- prog outer flame cone, where the secondary 
air is mixed to complete combustion. 

; pro “Many atmospheric burners are ad- 


justed with too much primary air, which 
increases the flame speed, limits the 
turndown range, and increases the noise 
level of the burner, often causing pop- 
ping when turned off. Design of the 
burner, as to size of port, relative spac- 
ing of the port for proper secondary air 
mixing, the size of venturi, has been es- 
tablished for years, but because of the 
simplicity of design, this is probably one 
of the most abused burners in combus- 
tion work. 

“RETENTION NOZZLE, OR BLAST TIP. 
Used in blast burner applications where 
the minimum burner head pressures are 
approximately 42” mixture pressure. 
The Sticktite burner nozzle .. . is 
sometimes called a gap-type burner, as 
it is spaced a short distance from the 
appliance—so secondary air can be 
utilized. It is designed with a piloted re- 
tention ring around the main burner 
port, which provides ignition to the 
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Max@ main flame. Relative distance of the 
Istria piloting ring to the main flame, the 
so amount of gas flow for piloting, and the 
ratio 


air-gas ratio of mixing, influence sta- 


i bility and range of operation of this 


ti tip. Since it utilizes secondary air, it is 

important that precautions be taken to 
Thiq #8Sure air supply to the burner nozzle. 
valve In fact, the stability of the pilot ring, 
. wilig that ignites the main nozzle, is greatly 


. They 2ffected by the amount of air circulation 
ation around the tip. The range of burner ap- 
The Plication . . . is quite wide, due to the 

andg fact that secondary air can be used. 
it re “Since retention qualities of this tip 
ge ing are dependent on the piloting ring, as 
d by™ the velocity of the main port flow is 
using§ considerably higher than the rate of 
pera@ burning of the air-gas mixture, the 
amount of piloting gas required to pro- 
vide constant ignition to the main gas 
port flow, sometimes produces exces- 
sive heating on very high mixture pres- 
sures. At the same time, if insufficient 
piloting is available, the main gas flame 
reten@] becomes unstable. Because of these two 
(3) problems, the question of tip tempera- 
ture is of primary concern in the de- 


|) at 


his is§ sign of retention tips. 

nviti “The multiport drilled tip is designed 
men# with the same basic idea in mind, with 
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the exception that a multiplicity of ports 
is supplied, instead of one single port, 
so that it will provide a short, diffused 
flame, that is ideal for many applica- 
tions. There is a variety of innovations 
of this basic design commonly used in 
industry, which have proved very sat- 
isfactory for spot heating applications. 

“SEALED, OR BURIED BURNER. This 
utilizes a ceramic tunnel as a means of 
ignition and to enclose combustion. 
There are several common designs in 
use, venturi type nozzle, round Nose 
burner, and ceramic cup burner. 

“In the sealed type burner, the gas 
stream expands out of the burner tip at 
a velocity that is much higher than the 
rate of flame burning. To provide a 
piloting effect for this type of burner, 
the configuration of the burner tip and 
burner tuyere, as well as the length, pro- 
vide a turbulent ring on the outer edge 
of the main mixture, which gives an 
incandescent piloting that provides ig- 
nition to the main mixture flow. The 
configuration and length of the tunnel 
depend on the type of burner nose and 
type of gas being burned. Here again, 
the velocity of the mixture flow is far 
in excess of the rate of flame propaga- 
tion, and piloting of the incandescent 
ring provides continuous ignition flame. 

“This type of burner is commonly 
used in applications that require a sealed 
burner to control the atmosphere within 
a combustion chamber. The operational 
curve for this type of burner indicates 
that it can be operated on the oxidizing 
or reducing side of the stoichometric air- 
gas ratio. This range is prompted by the 
fact that the incandescent piloting ring 
provides a more stable piloting effect, 
for a wider range of air-gas mixture 
than can be secured on the retention 
type nozzle, previously mentioned. In- 
novations of this design are supplied 
with the air-gas mixing equipment as 
part of the burner unit, both for high 
pressure gas, low pressure air and low 
pressure gas, and low pressure propor- 
tional mixing systems.” 


Application formulas 

At the conclusion of his discussion of 
the types of burner units, Mr. Wilcox 
continued with comments on the gen- 
eral formulas used in the application of 
gas equipment and presented, first, one 
for the flow of gas through orifices. 

“FLow oF GAS THROUGH ORIFICES: 


Q= 1658.5xKxAx V Pl — P2 
SPG 
Q = quantity of gas measured in 
cfh. 
A = area of orifice in square inches. 
Pl = gas pressure on high pressure 
side of orifice, measured in 
inches water column against 
atmospheric pressure. 





P2 = gas pressure on the low pres- 
sure side of the orifice, meas- 
ured in inches water column 
against atmospheric pressures, 
where the stream is discharg- 
ing into P2 becomes zero. 
specific gravity of gas, as com- 
pared to air, at standard con- 
ditions. 

K = coefficient of discharge, de- 
pending on the shape of the 
orifice. This will vary from .3 
to as high as 1.25 for a given 
orifice. 


SPG 


“This formula is applicable to only 
very low pressures, where the effective 
compression is very slight. However, in 
combustion work, errors up to several 
pounds are not serious. This is prob- 
ably one of the most commonly used 
formulas as it concerns air and gas flow 
in the major portion of industrial appli- 
cations you encounter. 

“In case it is necessary to calculate a 
high pressure gas flow through an ori- 
fice, the following formula is used: 


(P — 14.7) 
SP VT 

Q = quantity of cfh flow at stand- 

ard conditions. 

A = area 

K = coefficient of discharge. 

P = pressure drop through the or- 

ifice in pounds per square 

inch. 

specific gravity. 

[ = temperature at the high side 
of the orifice in degrees of 
absolute Fahrenheit. 


Q = 2560 x AK x 


“This formula is commonly used in 
pressures up to 25 and 30 pounds, which 
is the maximum generally used in indus- 
trial applications. 

“Another formula used in figuring 
piping systems, involving mixture or air 
supply is the velocity pressure formula. 
This concerns the amount of pressure 
drop in the flow of pipe carrying given 
cubic feet of given mixture or air. The 
basic formula used in fan engineering 
is: 


4005 x VH 
D 


V (feet per minute) 


H = inches water column 
D = specific gravity of the gas. 


“However, in view of the fact that 
flow is generally considered in cubic 
feet per hour in industrial work, this 
formula can be converted to: 


Q= 1669xAx VH 
D 


Throughout his lecture to the NEGA 
students, Mr. Wilcox illustrated his 
points with slides. 
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Utilities Paying Bigger Dividend 


Proportion than Other Industrials 
by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 








VERAGE stock prices remained 
practically unchanged during 
the past month despite the mar- 

ket drop which re- 
sulted from the 
tendering of an- 
other ‘Olive 
Branch” by the 
Chinese Reds. 
Only time will tell 
whether this is the 
‘Real McCoy’ or 
just another bid 
for a respite to 
prepare for later 
widening of the 
war. 

At their present level the stocks com- 
prising the AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL in- 
dex afford an average yield of 4.64 per 
cent. This compares with an average 
return of 4.72 per cent obtainable from 
the same stocks a month ago. In their 
action these stocks have been evidencing 
the pattern set by all utility shares, which 
of late have been giving the best market 
performance of all stock groups. 

Rising stock prices in evidence prior 
to the recent Red China proposal for re- 
newing armistice talks had brought 
yields on common stocks to the lowest 
level witnessed in more than five years. 
At last report the composite yield had 
dropped to 5.15 per cent, from 6.28 per 
cent three years ago, for a decline of 18 
per cent. It might be pointed out in pass- 
ing that even this lower yield is well 
above that provided on representative 
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utility shares, especially in the natural 
gas transmission group, where the re- 
turn now is only 4.04 per cent. 

In contrast to falling stock yields, the 
return on bonds has been rising, going 
from 2.83 per cent to 3.22 per cent dur- 
ing this same three-year period, for an 
average gain of 14 per cent. 

In their rather disappointing market 
action bonds have been reflecting the un- 
certainty of institutional and other in- 
vestors as to the future of interest rates. 
This is shown in the recent drop in 
United States Treasury 242 per cent 
bonds to a 2.90 per cent basis. At their 
present market level these bonds are at 
a new low in anticipation of the Treas- 
ury bringing a long term issue to market 
later this year. 

Investors in stocks, and those who 
sponsor stock investments, have been 
changing their concepts of evaluating 
common shares. The emphasis previ- 
ously was strictly on dividend payout, 
with practically no regard to earnings re- 
tained in the business. Retained earnings 
were disdainfully valued at only about 
one-fourth the value of the earnings be- 
ing paid out as dividends. 

Now, however, the emphasis is being 
shifted to the retained portion of earn- 
ings—and with very good reason. These 
investors and their investment advisers 
finally have come to realize that stock- 
holder interests have been well served by 
management which refused to overex- 
tend their companies from a dividend 
paying standpoint and who at all times 





retained the long-term perspective. 
Dividend payments can be maintained 
at their present level even if a decline in 
earnings is experienced; and if earnings 
increase, as may be the case in many 
instances, higher payments now can be 
made, thanks both to the large amount 
of retained earnings reinvested in the 
business and to the reservoir of corpo. 
rate funds being made available by the 
tremendous expansion in depreciation 
reserve accruals now taking place. 
Probably the greatest single favorable 
development from a cash standpoint is 
the rise in depreciation funds. Present 
well-founded estimates are that corpora- 
tions of all types will set aside the tre- 
mendous sum of $12.5 billion in 1953 
in the form of depreciation reserve ac- 
cruals. This would compare with $10.4 
billion set aside for the purpose in 1952, 
with $8.8 billion in 1951, with $7.8 bil- 
lion in 1950 and with only $4.3 billion 
in 1946, the first full post-war year. 
For the first time in a few years the 
increasing volume of depreciation funds 
will enable corporations to speed up 
their cash flow—a paramount considera- 
tion from the standpoint of dividend 
payments. This is so because under all 
conditions short of all-out war, corpora- 
tions for the most part (except the utili- 
ties) have completed, or shortly will 
complete, their record breaking expan- 
sion programs. In the important steel 
industry, for example, such expansion 
programs as remain are dwarfed by 
those which already have taken place. 
With inventories also unlikely to con- 
sume any great proportion of the in- 
creasing funds being made available 
through depreciation accruals, the li- 
quidity ratio of corporations (that is, 
the ratio of cash and Government se- 
curities to current liabilities) is expected 
to increase rather sharply from the 58 
per cent in evidence during the past two 


(Continued on page 28) 








INDEX OF YIELDS : SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 


Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. 
1953 1953 1953 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 


4.04% 3.95% 4.04% 4.04% 4.14% 4.487% 4.44% 4.107% 4.01% 3.98% 4.05% 4.08% 








Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 

Natural Gas Transmission 4.91 4.91 502 499 5.14 5.47 §.45 S20 6 «©«652606—C«CS2SC«S S52. | SSA 
& Distribution Companies 

Manufactured & Mixed Gas 463 465 487 483 500 504 4.80 470 489 484 506 5.13 
Companies 

Class “A” Electric Companies 4.97 5.05 5.08 5.10 520 540 539 540 549 5.60 5.54 5.65 

Class “B” Electric Companies 4.93 5.08 5.19 5.08 5.19 5.47 5.42 5.46 5.51 $35 SH7 si 





This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 


in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

This index is compiled from: natural gas transmission companies, 5; 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and 
mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class “B” electric 
companies, 5. 
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Gas Company Liability Shown in 
Unusual Legal Tangles 


by Leo T. Parker 
Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





OT nearly all the legal contro- 

versies in which gas companies 

become involved fall into rela- 
tively simple patterns of “you-did and 
|-didn’t.”” Complications that often seem 
to be far-afield from gas company re- 
sponsibilities go through the courts and 
come out in verdicts with company lia- 
bilities. Even with the best precautions 
in management policies, operational 
procedures and legal perception, some 
tenuous claims are unavoidable. Pos- 
sibly, an awareness of the kinds of “un- 
usual” legal controversies that have in- 
volved some gas companies will serve 
to sharpen precautions. 

One unusual controversy involved the 
liability of a gas company for injury to 
a consumer who claimed that the gas 
company had control of the gas supply 
line, while the gas company’s legal coun- 
sel contended that the company had no 
control over the line. In such a situa- 
tion, involving contradictory testimony, 
a jury may decide the rights and liabili- 
ties of the parties. 

It is important to explain that most 
courts agree that natural gas is a danger- 
ous substance and that a higher degree 
of care is required in dealing with nat- 
ural gas than is required in the ordinary 
affairs of life and business. 

Some courts hold that a gas company 
owes the public a duty to exercise cau- 
tion adequate to the peril involved, in 
giving notice of the potential danger of 
gas and in warning consumers of specif- 
ically unusual dangers. Failure to exer- 
cise such caution means that the gas 
company may be held liable for resultant 
injuries or sickness, irrespective of con- 
tradictory testimony. 

In one case with those implications, 
Mid-Continent Corp. v. Epley, 250 Pac. 
(2d) 861, the testimony showed that a 
woman occupied a residence which a 
gas company supplied with natural gas. 
While suffering from influenza, she was 
in her bedroom in front of an open- 
flame gas heater. She went to sleep and, 
while asleep, the gas company’s em- 
ployees shut off the gas flowing through 
the pipe which supplied her house, with- 
out warning her, and thereafter turned 
the gas on again without notifying her. 
She sued the gas company for heavy 
damages and also alleged that she in- 
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haled gas which escaped into her room 
causing serious injury to her. She testi- 
fied that prior to that time she was 
strong and able-bodied, except for the 
attack of influenza, and that thereafter 
she could not even do her household 
work, had trouble with her lungs, that 
she was nervous and had difficulty in 
sleeping, and had constant pain. 

Counsel for the gas company al- 
leged that the gas line serving the 
woman’s house was not connected with 
its line, but was connected with a pri- 
vate line running from a gas company 
line to the house of one of the gas com- 
pany's employees. 

Notwithstanding this testimony, the 
jury held the gas company liable in 
heavy damages to the woman. A higher 
court approved the verdict and said, 
“Defendants (gas company) contend 
that because plaintiff (Epley) was us- 
ing gas through a connection unknown 
to defendants, their action in turning 
the gas off and on without notice did not 
constitute negligence, because they did 
not know that they were interrupting 
plaintiff's gas supply. We are unable to 
agree with this contention. A careful ex- 
amination of the testimony discloses 
that it conclusively establishes that 
plaintiff's line was not connected to such 
private line, but was connected to the 
line owned and operated by Mid-Conti- 
nent.” 

Of course, under all circumstances, 
the higher courts hold that in view of 
the fact that gas is considered to be 
“dangerous,” the gas company must 
exercise a high degree of care to prevent 
injuries or illness to consumers. 

With respect to connections made to 
its lines, without its knowledge and of 
which it had no record, and without re- 
quiring the installing of cut-offs or other 
devices which would protect the resi- 
dences connected to its lines in case the 
gas was shut off and turned on again 
without notice, the company must exer- 
cise a high degree of care. This was 
shown when the higher court, in the 
case just cited, said, “We think that a 
duty was imposed upon the company 
and its supervising agents, in furnishing 
this dangerous substance, to exercise 
sufficient care in the furnishing thereof 





to prevent injury to persons or property 
by reason of the shutting off and turning 
on of the gas through its various lines, 
and their failure to do so would be negli- 
gence. Certainly the bare fact that they 
did not know that the line from the house 
occupied by plaintiff was connected to 
this particular two-inch line would not 
relieve them of all responsibility. 
Whether defendants were guilty of negli- 
gence was, we think, a question of fact 
to be determined by a jury.” 


Future expectations 

Financial investments of a gas com- 
pany in anticipation of future earnings 
and expansion of normal gas service is a 
valid consideration when determining 
a present valid gas rate, according to a 
late higher court decision. 

In Natural Gas v. Northern Utilities 
Company, 247 Pac. (2d) 767, a gas 
company applied to the public service 
commission for increased rates which 
were approved on testimony proving 
that in consideration of the gas com- 
pany’s investments and expenses for 
future expansion, it was not earning a 
reasonable profit by supplying gas to 
present consumers at the present rates. 
The court approved the increased rates 
granted by the public service commis- 
sion, saying that increased investments 
in contemplation of future business and 
increased income must be considered 
when establishing gas rates presently 
applicable. 

“It is only just and reasonable,” the 
court said, “that this increase should be 
borne to some extent by the persons 
for whose benefit the gas is supplied.” 


Causal connection 

The term “causal” means the “cause 
of.” Hence, any “causal” injury or 
death of an employee of a gas company 
or municipal gas department is “with- 
in the scope” of pension or compensa- 
tion laws. This reasoning has been ap- 
plied, even though the employee previ- 
ously suffered from serious ailments. 

For illustration, the testimony in one 
case showed that a municipal employee 
was overcome by sulphur fumes, while 
attending to his regular work for the 
gas company. Prior to that he had a 
medical history, which included surgery 
for the removal of an axillary tumor 
and, later, for a duodenal ulcer and three 
lymph nodes which, when removed, 
were found to be cancerous with areas 
of calcification. 

After the various surgical operations, 
he resumed his duties as a municipal 
employee and apparently was in good 
health until his exposure to the sulphur 
fumes. Soon after that exposure, he 
died. 

The question presented the court was 
whether, under those circumstances, the 
employee’s dependents were entitled to 
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compensation under a usual state law 
which states that compensation annuity 
to a widow may be paid on death of her 
husband, if his death resulted from per- 
formance of work within the scope of 
the employment. O’Brien v. Annuity 
and Benefit Fund, 99 N. E. (2d) 681. 

The court ruled in favor of the 
widow, saying, “We are convinced that 
the evidence before the Board estab- 
lished a clear case of causal connection 
between the inhalation by deceased of 
sulphur fumes. If the disability, al- 
though arising from a chronic trouble, 
was brought on by any strain or excite- 
ment incident to the employment, the 
industrial liability still exists. Accelera- 
tion or aggravation of a _ preexisting 
disease is an injury in the occupation 
causing such acceleration.” 

However, for comparison, in the case 
of Peters v. Sacramento City Employes’ 
Retirement System, 80 P. (2d) 179, the 
deceased was a municipal gas employee 
who died en route to the hospital after 
fainting on his job. An autopsy revealed 
death “as a result of coronary sclerosis.” 

The lower court held that the death 
was from natural causes, and that even 
if the employment did result in his 
death, it was a natural risk for which 
his widow could not be compensated. 
Then, a higher court reversed the de- 
cision and awarded the widow com- 
pensation, saying that the employee's 
death had a “causal” connection with his 
duties as a municipal employee. 


Law of contracts 

At times gas company officials and 
employees have expressed a desire for 
a dependable rule that would avoid or 
eliminate legal controversies relating to 
contracts. 

A simple but dependable rule is: A/- 
ways reduce a contract to writing, make 
its terms clearly understandable and 
never have a contract partly written, 
with parts printed, or parts typewritten. 

Many litigations have been instituted 
against gas companies by persons who 
do not know that, ordinarily, the courts 
will not permit the introduction of ver- 
bal testimony to contradict the meaning 
of a written contract. These persons in- 
variably lose the suits, unless the testi- 
mony proves that the oral statements 
were made for purposes of fraud, or to 
explain the meaning of ambiguous or 
uncertain parts of a written agreement. 

In one case, a written contract pro- 
vided that a seller would supply mer- 
chandise of “standard” quality. Hence, 
the quality of the merchandise was in- 
definite. 

In the subsequent expensive litiga- 
tion the higher court finally permitted 
the purchaser to supply testimony to 
prove the meaning of verbal statements 
and explanations made by the seller to 
prove exactly the obligations intended 
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by both the buyer and seller by the word 
“standard.” See White v. Wilson, 285 
S. W. 338. 

The purchaser won the suit by a bare 
margin. 

Quite obviously, therefore, in order 
to avoid expensive law suits it is ad- 
visable that written contracts express 
clearly the full rights and liabilities of 
both contracting parties and, thereby, 
eliminate unnecessary legal controver- 
sies. 

Moreover, the law in all states re- 
quires that almost all contracts relating 
to real estate must be in writing, other- 
wise such contracts are invalid. Also, in 
a majority of states, verbal sale con- 
tracts for the purchase of more than 
$500.00 worth of merchandise always 
are invalid and unenforceable. 

Since certain kinds of contracts are 
required by law to be in writing, gas 
companies should definitely resolve to 
make no important agreements or con- 
tracts not clearly described in writing. 
Litigations involving sale contracts and 
verbal statements require considerable 
testimony, and generally a jury’s deci- 
sion. If a jury renders a decision which, 
in the opinion of the higher court, is 
without justification, the higher court 
may reverse the verdict and grant a new 
trial, involving additional expenses. 

In consideration of the almost-endless 
and expensive litigations which may 
result from verbal agreements, which 
require verbal testimony to explain, it 
is obvious that all contracting parties 
may eliminate trouble and expense by 
making clear and understandable writ- 
ten contracts which do not contain 
partly printed matter, some typewritten 
clauses, and inserted pen-written state- 
ments or variations. If various parts of 
a contract are in different script, the re- 
sulting complications sometimes are 
even more difficult to solve than those 
in a verbal contract. 


Inconsistent testimony 

A disabled employee of a municipal 
gas department cannot receive a pension 
award based on testimony that is con- 
trary to his previous testimony, accord- 
ing to a recent court decision. It is 
very important that employees who de- 
sire benefits, under pension laws, shall 
give consistent and not contradictory 
testimony. 

In a case of this type, an employee 
while engaged in his duties for a city, 
sustained severe bodily injuries. Con- 
siderable legal controversy developed 
over the question whether he was en- 
titled to a pension. During these legal 
hearings the employee’s counsel argued 
that he was not so disabled during a 
three-year period following his injury 
that he could be required to retire. 
Later, he wanted to be retired and re- 





cover a disability pension for that th: ce- 
year period. 

In subsequent litigation, a higher 
court held that the employee could jor 
reverse his original and former testi- 
mony and therefore refused to award 
a pension. Tyra v. Board, 225 Pac 
(2d) 617. 

“The evidence of appellant’s [the 
employee’s] pathetic condition, viewed 
most strongly in his favor, is an elo- 
quent plea for any relief that might be 
extended. But it is not that evidence 
that governs this decision. He is in the 
anomalous position of requesting the 
court to reverse itself and to grant him 
a pension for the period. . . even 
though he contended at two former 
trials that he was not so disabled as to 
require retirement during the three- 
year period following his injury.” 


Uncertain contract 

Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that an “uncertain” contract is 
void and unenforceable. According to 
a leading court decision, a contract is 
not void for uncertainty if anyone of 
average intelligence can, by referring 
to the clauses in the contract, determine 
the rights and liabilities of the parties. 

A gas company contracted to furnish 
a property owner with all the gas for a 
temporary office building “during the 
winter season” at a named price. It was 
later contended that the contract was 
void because neither the quantity ot 
gas nor the period of “winter season” 
was specified. The court he!d the con- 
tract valid, saying, “It is the duty of 
courts to construe agreements in ac- 
cordance with the common intention of 
the parties, rather than to adhere to the 
literal meaning of the terms of the 
agreement.” Dockson Gas Co.,  \. 
S. & W. Const. Co., 12 So. (2d) 847. 

In another case, it was shown that a 
contract was made which provided that 
the contract should remain in effect 
from year-to-year, until terminated by 
a written notice given by either party, 
at least “30 days prior to its termina- 
tion.” 

In subsequent litigation, the higher 
court held that the contract was auto- 
matically renewed at the termination 
of each year, unless one of the con- 
tracting parties actually gave the othe: 
party a written notice within 30 days of 
the termination of the contract, that 
the contract would be terminated. 

The court held that mere letters o1 
communications indicating that one ot! 
the contracting parties was dissatisfied 
or desired to terminate the contract was 
not sufficient to prevent the contract be- 
ing extended for another year. A written 
notice that the contract would be ter 
minated was necessary. Internationa 
Union v. Texoma, 146 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
62. 
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AGA Readies Three Sets of Conferences 





INDUSTRIAL-COMMERCIAL 
SALES CONFERENCE 


The 1953 AGA Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, Hotel War- 
wick, Philadelphia, April 13 to 15, will 
have representatives from the sales and 
utilization branch of the gas industry meet- 
ing for the three-day conference. 

At the series of sessions, representatives 
in the gas industry and gas equipment field, 
heads of related trade associations and 
prominent industrialists, selected by the 
Programs and Papers Committee, F. T. 
Brooks, chairman, will present subjects 
vital to the problems of the gas industry. 

On Commercial Gas Day the develop- 
ment of a new idea of heat application by 
AGA Laboratories will be discussed by 
Roy E. Wright, director of gas sales, Negea 
Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. J. Fred 
Vollmer, vice president, Stouffer Corp., 
Philadelphia, will then talk on sales and 
promotion of cooking equipment. There 
will be a panel discussion on, “Automatic 
Lighting—Where Do We Stand?” Terry 
Hart, Nashville Gas Co., will act as mod- 
erator. At the afternoon session R. S. Chap- 
man, Atlanta Gas Light Co., and Bryce C. 
Roby, president, Goodner-Van Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., will talk on, “Selling Performance,” 
and “What the Dealer Thinks of a Com- 
mercial Cooking Campaign.” Another 
panel discussion, “What’s Newest in Com- 
mercial Processing?” will end this session. 

At the General Session, Hudson W. 
Reed, The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, will greet the delegates. Leon 
Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light Co., will 
introduce A. C. Evans, Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Pittsburgh, who will discuss the 
“Aims of Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Advertising and Publicity.” Dean H. 
Mitchell, president, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., Hammond, Ind., will pre- 
sent the Luncheon address. A. W. Con- 
over, president of Equitable Gas Co., will 
speak on “The Future of Industrial Gas.” 
Sales Topics will be the theme of the after- 
noon session with presentations by Hayes S. 
Walter, AGA, and George E. Whitwell, 
vice president, Philadelphia Electric Co. 

The opening paper on Industrial Gas 
Day will be presented by A. V. Leudemann, 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc., Forest Hills, 
N. Y. The talk, “High Speed Ink Drying” 
will be given by Carl P. Mann, Selas Cor- 
poration of America. 

On the subject of “Industrial Gas Equip- 
ment Service as a Sales Aid,” Carl Wierum, 
assisted by Oliver Pritchard, both of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., will present the 
gas company viewpoint, and Lawrence R. 
Foote, Bryant Industrial Div., Affiliated 
Gas Equipment, Inc., will present the man- 
ufacturer’s viewpoint. Concluding the in- 
dustrial gas phase of the conference will be 
a paper on “Gas Applications in the Glass 
Industry” by Arthur H. Navarre of the Sur- 
face Combustion Corp. 
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FIRST CONFERENCE ON 
TRANSMISSION-STORAGE 


The first American Gas Association 
Transmission and Storage Conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 30 
to May 1, in replacing the former Natural 
Gas Department Spring Meetings, has been 
designed to fulfill the needs of operating 
and technical men engaged in the produc- 
ing, processing, transmitting and storing of 
natural gas, and related operations. 

A wide variety of subjects selected for 
presentation and discussion are listed in the 
advance program, and should prove to be 
of interest to operating personnel and those 
engaged in technical and engineering ac- 
tivities. The subjects and the men who will 
present them were chosen by a Program 
Committee representative of the natural 
gas transmission companies. 

Walter H. Davidson, Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp., will preside over the 
General Session opening the conference. 
“The American Gas Association and You” 
will be presented by AGA president, Frank 
C. Smith, president, Houston Natural Gas 
Corp. Following will be a presentation 
from R. A. Cattell, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
of the Conservation Service Award, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, to Mr. Smith. 

William M. Deaton, U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Amarillo, Tex., will then talk on 
“Instruments for Measurement of Water 
Vapor in Natural Gas.” F. A. Hough, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
will present, “Status, Scope and Progress of 
Work of Revising Code for Pressure Pip- 
ing.” “The Causes of Brittle Fracture in 
Steel” will be discussed by Professor Earl 
R. Parker, University of California, and 
“Development and Operation of an Under- 
ground Storage Field” will be presented by 
W. E. Ferguson, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

In the afternoon four Luncheon Confer- 
ences will be held, and will be presided 
over, alternately, by: F. A. Hough; C. S. 
Kenworthy, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
America; A. D. Simpson, Jr., United Gas 
Corp.; and T. S. Bacon, Lone Star Gas Co. 

Opening the General Session, May l, 
will be the address of welcome by H. Carl 
Wolf, AGA, with Walter H. Davidson pre- 
siding. Presentations will then follow by: 
Joe T. Innis, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; E. E. Stovall, Lone Star Gas 
Co.; Dr. M. S. Viteles, Philadelphia Electric 
Co.; John B: Corrin, Jr., Hope Natural Gas 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; D. K. Hutchcraft, 
Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y.; and F. M. 
Banks, Southern California Gas Co. 

Four Luncheon Conferences will be held 
in the afternoon, with the following presid- 
ing: Warren T. Bulla, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, Chicago, and T. B. Kelley, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.; John E. 
Overbeck, Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp., Columbus; J. W. Hall, Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp., Houston; and 
John V. Goodman, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


FOURTH INDUSTRIAL GAS 
SCHOOL NEXT MONTH 


This year’s Industrial Gas School, spon- 
sored by the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section, American Gas Association, 
will be held at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, May 4 to 8. The school, a five-day 
intensive training course for the men who 
sell or promote gas for industrial processing 
operations, is designed not only for new- 
comers to the industrial field, but as a re- 
fresher course for men with many years in 
the industry. 

A group of lecturers from utility com- 
panies, equipment manufacturers and in- 
dustrial organizations are on the school’s 
faculty. In all, the 32 lecturers of the fac- 
ulty are among the nations leading special- 
ists in the field of industrial gas utilization. 

Enrollment will be limited to 150 and 
applications must be mailed to AGA no 
later than May 1. Employees of industrial 
gas equipment manufacturers and dealers, 
plant engineers, or others from present or 
prospective consumers, as well as all gas 
company men, are eligible for enrollment. 

The five-day program will provide in- 
struction in the industrial utilization and 
sale of gas under the headings of: funda- 
mentals; combustion systems, burners and 
applications; measurement, control and 
protection; ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
heat treatment and melting; heat processing 
of glass, ceramics, food, textiles, paper and 
miscellaneous products; prepared atmos- 
pheres; drying and finishing, including 
spray drying; steam generation and use; 
liquid heating; industrial sales problems 
and salesmanship. ; 

This industrial school is the fourth to be 
sponsored by the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section and, profiting from experi- 
ence in past schools, the course provided by 
this year’s sales training committee, W. D. 
Relyea, chairman, has been streamlined 
and should be especially valuable as a re- 
fresher course for experienced men. 

Lectures will be conducted on schedule 
during the course, and texts of the lectures 
will be distributed each day. An examina- 
tion with questions prepared by the faculty 
will be given at the end of each day’s ses- 
sion. The answers will be found in the 
printed text and the student’s notes, to 
which reference may be made during ex- 
amination periods. Certificates will be 
awarded to registrants who have satisfac- 
torily completed the course. 

Three past AGA Industrial Schools have 
aided over 400 men become familiar with 
basic fundamentals and newest techniques, 
equipment and applications. 

The enrollment fee is $35 and check for 
this amount to the order of American Gas 
Association should be forwarded with each 
application. To enroll—mail application to 
M. A. Combs, secretary, Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section, American Gas 
Association, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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MUELLER NO-BLO SERVICE TEES 
ARE SO RUGGED AND WELL DESIGNED 
THAT THEY EASILY MEET ALL THE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE CONNECTIONS AT THE MAIN. 
THEY ARE INSTALLED ON LOW OR HIGH 
PRESSURE LINES WITHOUT LOSS OF 
GAS, AND IN COMPLETE SAFETY. 
THERE IS NO NEED TO SHUT DOWN 
oe THE PRESSURE IN THE 
MAIN. 


SERVICE TEES ARE MADE OF STEEL. 
FORGINGS, AND DESIGNED FOR WORK 
ING PRESSURES AS HIGH AS YOUR. 
LINE PRESSURE. A DOUBLE SEAL AT 
THE TOP USES A PLUG AND COMPLE- 
TION CAR THE OUTSIDE THREAD IS 
ALSO USED TO ATTACH THE MUELLER 
CONTROL CHAMBER OR A GATE VALVE 
DURING INSTALLATION. THE SIDE 
OUTLET CAN BE PROVIDED WITH WELD- 


ING, THREADED, OR COMPRESSION 
COUPLING. 


REEL 


This is another of a series of gas distribution problems and their step- 
by-step solution by Frank Miller, Gas Service Engineer of Mueller Co. 

































HERE'S HOW TO MAKE GAS SERVICE 
CONNECTIONS Safely WITH 


MUELLER NO-BLO SERVICE TEES 


When it is necessary to make gas service connections under pressure, con- 
sider this Mueller service tee and its safe and simple installation. 





STEP @ ATTACH CONTROL 
CHAMBER... WELDS ARE CHECKED 
FOR POSSIBLE LEAKS WITH SOAP- 
SUDS AND AIR PRESSURE, TEST CAP 
REMOVED, AND MUELLER H-17025 
CONTROL CHAMBER ATTACHED. ABOVE 
I25 P.S.1., A MUELLER H-IO9I6 
FULL-OPENING STEEL GATE VALVE 
iS RECOMMENDED. 





STEP = DRILL 
HOLE INTO MAIN. 
MOUNT A MUELLER 
E-4 DRILLING 
MACHINE ON THE 
CONTROL CHAM- 
BER, DRILL HOLE, 





MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 





Completion cap has been securely screwed on tee and in- 
stallation is complete. Future stop-offs may be made at any 
time by using a simple steel or rubber shut-off tool with the 
E-4 Drilling Machine. 






MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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A new 48-page valve catalog, illustrating all types of 
Gasmaco valves for the process and gas industries, is 
just off the press. 


The Gas Machinery Company began a specialized 
service to industry in 1902, a service that includes not 
only valves but complete gas generating plants and 
industrial furnaces. 


Check your requirements with the valves pictured and 
described in this attractive catalog, or you may have 
special applications with which we can be of assistance. 
Write today for your copy of VALVES—Catalog A-205. 


GAS MACHINERY COMPANY Dst!srers  Febriceters «rectors 


Gas Plant Equipment and 
16114 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada), Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Estimating Demands for 
Distribution Systems 


(Continued from page 15) 


65°F and 15°F. This is shown in Figure 
1, with the estimated sendout curve for 
the winter of 1952-1953 and selected 
points of actual sendouts for this win- 
ter’s demand. To the time of this report, 
we have experienced mean temperatures 
considerably above normal, the lowest 
mean temperature recorded being only 
33°F. A complete analysis will be made 
of the estimated and actual Winter’s de- 
mands during the Summer to prepare 
our estimate for the Winter of 1953- 
1954. 

Figure 2, for the winter of 1951-52, 
shows a close comparison between the 
actual and estimated sendouts. Experi- 
ence has shown that actual demand 
more closely follows the curve at its 
upper limits, with an increased scatter- 
ing of points as the average temperature 
increases. 

The data in Table 4 were prepared in 
an effort to analyze this condition more 
completely. Column 2 shows the aver- 
age monthly temperature differences 
reach their peak in the Summer, taper- 
ing off in the Fall and Winter. Since it 
was apparent from column 5 that the 
maximum load increases as the tempera- 
ture variations decrease, we decided to 
plot the average monthly temperature 
difference against non-heating sendout 
per degree day. Figure 3, the resultant 
graph, indicates that there is a definite 
correlation between daily average tem- 
perature variations and our daily de- 
mands. 

The curve indicates that for tempera- 
ture differences of 22°F or greater, the 
sendout per degree day varies consider- 
ably but is affected only slightly for 
temperature differences that are less 
than 15°F. 


Determining maximum-hour demand 

The estimated maximum-day demand 
is important from the standpoint of de- 
termining production and storage ca- 
pacities. Maximum-hour demand _is 
equally important from the standpoint 
of distribution design, peak load shav- 
ing, customer curtailment programs, 
and numerous of the other operating 
considerations. 

The non-heating hourly sendouts can 
be obtained from Summer-time plant 
meter records and evaluation as a per- 
centage of the daily non-heating send- 
out. The heating hourly sendouts are 
then obtained at various degrees of 
daily temperature by subtracting the 
non-heating hourly sendout from the 
total hourly plant sendout at such mean 
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temperatures. This has been shown in 
Table 5. 

For the desired mean temperature, 
we can determine the maximum-hour 
heating demand, add the maximum- 
hour non-heating demand, and obtain 
the total maximum-hour demand. 

Distribution of maximum-day and 
maximum-hour demands by branch lines 
can be made by utilizing data from the 
meter books. 


Weather data 

All data concerning temperatures, 
wind velocities, sky cover, precipitation, 
or any other climatic information used 
in our analysis have been obtained from 
records of the local office of U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 

We have used 15°F as our design 
temperature for determining maximum- 
day and hour demands. The lowest re- 
corded temperature in this area was— 
2°F, January 1935, but over a 72-year 
period there were only 21 days with a 
mean temperature of less than 15°F and 
only three months in which these unus- 
ually low temperatures occurred. On a 
yearly basis this would be once every 
3.4 years. 

It has been concluded that to compen- 
sate for these occasional extreme varia- 
tions, partial customer curtailment 
could be invoked (probably for a few 
hours only) so as to cause no serious 
customer or distribution difficulties. By 
taking advantage of certain operating 
techniques and the use of distribution 
storage facilities, some additional tem- 
porary relief can be obtained during 
peak hours occasioned by temperatures 
below 15°F. 

We have attempted to show a logical! 
sequence for development of maximum 
demands, one that can be readily 
adapted by others partially or com- 
pletely. Additional studies are contem- 
plated as it is becoming more and more 
apparent that such conditions as wind 
velocities, sky radiation, precipitation, 
extremes of daily temperatures, humid- 
ity, and other climatic variations should 
be given more consideration. 

It is important to consider how the 
weather information is to be utilized. 
Certain changing atmospheric condi- 
tions bear investigation but should be 
considered only to the degree that they 
are found to affect the utilization of the 
data. 

It is felt that by utilizing available 
local weather information, together with 
data from gas company records, an ac- 
curate, comprehensive load study can 
be made. 


Adapted from a presentation to 

Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Technical Services Conference 
February 1953 
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Actual experiences like these 
show what TAPECOAT coal tar 
protection can do for you. 


Use TAPECOAT to combat cor- 
rosion above or below ground 
on gathering lines, transmission 
lines, meter stations, compressor 
stations, distribution lines, pipe joints, bolt-type couplings, 
fittings, large bends, large diameter pipe, insulated lines, 
tanks, and other surfaces subject to corrosion. 


Write for descriptive brochure and prices 


The TAPECOAT Company 


Tar Tape Protection 





ators of Coal 








Origin 
1529 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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“The Gas Industry’s Trenchers’” 


—for over 30 years 



















e 4-Speed Main 
Transmission 


e Wheel-Type—Fastest 
Digging Method 


® 12-Speed Crawler 
Transmission 


© Wider Range of 
Trench sizes 


e Generously 
Powered 


e Compact—Less Than 
60” Wide 








e Full-Crawler 
Mounting —Com- 
pletely Maneuverable 


® Fast Boom Hoist 
® Shiftable Conveyor 


© Truck-Speed 
Portability —Safer, 
Faster Job Moves 


ar LESS COST 


@ One Machine for 
Mains and Services 


® Digs All Soils in 
All Weathers 


® Less Property 
Damage—Crawlers 
Save Lawns, 


Walks, etc. 


® Unit-Type Con- 
struction 








= 


® Lower Maintenance 
Costs 


® Longer Life 


MLD WN Get the full story on CLEVELANDS from your local distributor 
a 


val 
wi! THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Utilities Paying Bigger 
Dividend Proportion 


(Continued from page 20) 


years, compared with 65 per cent two 
years ago and with 74 per cent at the end 
of 1949. 

Faced with this 20 per cent decline in 
liquidity in the short space of two years, 
it is small wonder that corporate man- 
agements have been loathe to widen dis- 
tributions to shareholders. Now that the 
cash flow is about to speed up, directors 
will be afforded much greater latitude 
toward shareholders, without fear ot 
jeopardizing corporate funds. 

Utility companies as a group have 
been paying out as dividends a far 
greater proportion of earnings than have 
industrial corporations, the comparison 
being 75 per cent against only 50 per 
cent. The gas company managements 
will have to make constant comparisons 
to make certain that a margin along this 
line be maintained, even though not so 
great as at present, if they are to attract 
on a favorable basis the additional com- 
mon stock money they will need to carry 
on the expansion with which they still 
are faced. Alleviation of the regulatory 
lag in granting rate increases would be 
of considerable help along this line. 

If stockholders and managements 
sometimes seem confused as to the pos- 
sible course of events likely to affect 
their particular business, they scarcely 
can be blamed if the recent experience 
in a forum of outstanding economists is 
any criterion. Opinions voiced at this 
learned get-together were about evenly 
divided between caution and optimism 
about the outlook. Whereas those adopt- 
ing the cautious outlook were prompted 
in large measure by the tremendous ex- 
pansion which has taken place in the 
volume of consumer instalment credit to 
a record $23.7 billion total, the Federal 
Reserve Board spokesman deprecated 
fears along this line with the statement 
that “Consumers have a confident atti- 
tude about their finances.” They gener- 
ally believe that they are in a better posi- 
tion now to make ‘major purchases’ like 
autos, houses, furniture, appliances, T\ 
sets and the like. 

“The proportion of consumers who 
feel their financial situations have im 
proved over the year before (America’s 
biggest boom year) is somewhat large! 
than in any previous survey.” More con 
sumers plan to buy new cars than were 
reported in the past two years, it was 
stated by this source, many more plan 
purchase_ of household goods, particu 
larly TV sets and furniture, and about 
the same number as last year plan to buy 
refrigerators. 
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RELIEF VALVE 
FEATURES: 


. Larger capacities than any other form 
of low-pressure safety device. 


. Soft seat tight shut-off, no leakage. 
. Can be set to open wide at 1 Ib. or less. 


. Opens wide on pressure increase of 
only 3” to 4” W.C. 


. Easily inspected and checked for oper- 
ation. 


. Positive and dependable in action. 
- Field tested and proved. 
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Westcoast Transmission Discloses 

Gas Available for Northwest 

The Commission was told that the entire 
production of wells in the Canadian Peace 
River area would be available to West- 
coast Transmission Co.’s proposed natural 
gas pipeline to the Pacific Northwest, at a 
hearing on applications to pipe gas to 
Washington and Oregon. The company 
reports that it can buy total reserves of 
2.8 trillion cf in northern Alberta and 
British Columbia. Westcoast claims it has 
contracts to buy 2,300,000,000,000 feet of 
gas from producers in about 20 fields and 
producers in about 11 other fields are re- 
ported as anxious to sell their gas to the 
firm. 


Colorado Interstate Applies to 
be ready for San Juan Gas 


Colorado Interstate Gas Company, has 
filed two applications with the Commission, 
proposing the construction of natural gas 
transmission facilities located in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
and having a combined estimated overall 
capital cost of $43,155,249. 

The company is proposing in one of the 
applications to construct a 365-mile, 22- 
inch pipeline extending to Denver, Colo.., 
from a connection near Green River, Wyo., 
with the natural gas transmission system 
proposed to be built by Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corporation. This project, esti- 
mated to cost $23,298,653, also would in- 
clude 5,500 horsepower compressor station. 

Colorado Interstate plans to purchase an 
average of 100 MMcf per day from Pacific 
Northwest, which now has an application 
pending for the construction of a pipeline 
system extending from the San Juan Basin 
in New Mexico and Colorado to market 
areas in the Pacific Northwest. 

In the other application, Colorado Inter- 
state is proposing to construct 49 miles of 
20-inch gas pipeline and a total of 24,860 
horsepower in compressor capacity at new 
and existing stations. This construction 
program, in Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas, is estimated to cost $19,856,- 
596. The company said that the project 
would increase the sales capacity of its 
transmission system initially by 82.5 MMcf 
per day. 


Tinkers-to-Evers-to-Chance 


A Commission hearing is considering re- 
lated applications of Permian Basin Pipe- 
line Company, Northern Natural Gas 
Company, and El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany. 

Permian is proposing to build a pipeline 
system in Texas and New Mexico through 
which 300 MMcf per day will be delivered 
to El Paso, which will then deliver this gas 
back to Permian for delivery and sale to 
Northern. Permian will deliver the gas to 
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El Paso at an interconnection and El Paso 
will redeliver an equivalent volume back to 
Permian in Moore county Tex., at which 
point Permian will deliver gas to Northern. 

Permian plans to construct a total of 
164 miles of pipeline and 54,880 horse- 
power in compressor units in Texas and 
New Mexico at a total estimated cost of 
$42,530,000. Northern would build ap- 
proximately 429 miles of main pipeline, 
62,400 horsepower in compressor capacity, 
and numerous branch lines and branch line 
additions. Estimated cost is $66,248,000, 
El Paso proposes to construct compressing, 
measuring and regulating facilities. These 
facilities are estimated to cost $2,900,000. 


Lone Star Gets Certificate 

for Storage Project 

The Commission has issued a tempo- 
rary certificate to Lone Star Gas Company 
for the construction of pipeline facilities 
for natural gas storage in the New York 
City Field in Clay County, Tex. 

The project will include a 2,640 hp 
compressor station. Estimated cost of the 
development program is $1,144,617. 

Lone Star has available natural gas re- 
ceived from Oklahoma fields, which cannot 
be utilized during the summer months. The 
company said further that it needs addi- 
tional sources of gas during the winter to 
enable it to meet its estimated future peak- 
day requirements. 

The estimated maximum input into the 
storage reservoir will be approximately 
20 MMcf per day, and the company will be 
able to withdraw up to 80 MMcf daily. 

The temporary certificate will expire 
July 1, 1954, and prior to that time Lone 
Star is to submit evidence demonstrating 
the feasibility of the project for gas stor- 
age operations. On the basis of this evi- 
dence, FPC will determine whether a “per- 
manent” certificate should be issued. 


Tennessee Revises Application to 

Transport Gas to Canada 

Revised plans have been submitted to 
the Commission by Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. in connection with its pro- 
posal to transport natural gas to the 
Canadian border near Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
for consumption in eastern Ontario, Can- 
ada. Tennessee is now requesting authority 
to construct a total of approximately 907 
miles of pipeline and 38,000 hp in com- 
pression Capacity to increase the capacity 
of its system by 111.6 MMcf per day. Total 
overall cost of the project is estimated at 
$91,718,000. The new facilities would be 
used to transport gas for Iroquois Gas 
Corp. and Niagara Gas Transmission, Ltd. 


Motion to Skip Procedure is Denied 

The Commission denied a motion by 
Gulf Interstate Gas Co. to omit the inter- 
mediate-decision procedure in the proceed- 
ing involving the company’s application to 
build an 860-mile natural gas pipeline ex- 
tending from southern Louisiana to a point 
in northeastern Kentucky. 

Gulf Interstate made the request March 
11 at the conclusion of the hearings on its 
application. The action would have meant 
that the case would have been decided di- 
rectly by the Commission, without filing an 
intermediate decision by the FPC Presid- 
ing Examiner. 
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How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper rignt 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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Glossary of Gas Industry Terms: Car to Ext 


C—continued 


CARBON MONOXIDE’ A gas, CO, which indicates incom- 
plete combustion of carbon, usually due to an insuffi- 
cient supply of air; measured by analysis of flue gases. 

CARBORUNDUM _ Silicon carbide, a chemical compound 
of silica and carbon; hard, grey, crystalline materials 
used for abrasive equipment and in blocks to line 
combustion chambers. 

CARBURETED WATER GAS_ Also called carbureted blue 
gas, it is the result of enrichment of water gas by add- 
ing oil gas, natural gas or similar hydrocarbon. Gen- 
erally, carbureted water gas is made to have a heating 
value of 525-to-550 Btu per cubic foot. 

CARBURIZING A heat-treating process in which carbon 
is introduced into a solid iron-base alloy by heating 
above the transformation temperature range while in 
contact with a carbonaceous material which may be 
a solid, liquid, or gas. Carburizing is frequently fol- 
lowed by quenching to produce a hardened case. 

CASINGHEAD GAS_ Also called wet natural gas, it is un- 
processed natural gas that is produced from strats 
that contain petroleum or condensate. 

CASEHARDENING A metal heat-treating process of sur- 
face hardening involving a change in the composi- 
tion of the outer layer of an iron base alloy followed 
by appropriate thermal treatment. 

CASING, WELL _ Steel pipe driven into gas or oil well, 
progressively as the well is drilled, to line the well 
as that is found necessary in the elimination of 
ground caving and of water infiltration. Casing is 
large enough to permit drilling tools to pass through. 

CAST IRON METER Gas meter having case of cast iron as 
distinguished from a tin case meter in which case is 
of sheet metal. Also called iron case meter. 

CATALYTIC CRACKING The decomposition or breaking 
down of oil or hydrocarbons through the action of 
a catalyzer. 

CATALYZER Also, catalyst, a material that brings about a 
chemical reaction without being permanently changed 
itself in the process. 

CATHODE’ The negative pole in an electrolytic system, 
such as applied in cathodic protection; oxidation, or 
corrosion, does not occur at this electrode. 

CATHODIC PROTECTION A method of preventing the cor- 
rosion or deterioration of underground pipe and con- 
nected equipment, through the control of electrolysis. 
See also Anode and Cathode. 

CauLK-_ To fill seams or joints with a packing material 
to seal them against leaks. 

CENTIGRADE A temperature scale in which the freezing 
point of water is 0° and the boiling point of water 
at sea level atmospheric pressure is 100°. 

CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSOR’ A type of continuous-flow 
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compressor that employs rotating, rather than re- 
ciprocating, elements. 

CENTRIFUGAL DRYER’ A mechanism for drying materials 
by spinning rapidly and throwing off water by centrif- 
ugal force. 

CERAMIC RADIANTS’- Baked clay devices which become 
incandescent and radiate heat released to them by a 
gas flame. 

CHANNEL A hole or groove cut in a structure or ma- 
terial, longer than wide. Also, a hole through a fuel 
bed so that air by-passes combustion. 

CHARGE The quantity of material put into a batch 
process for each time of operation. 

CHARGING DOOR’ Also charging hole, the opening 
through which a charge is injected into equipment. 

CHECK VALVE A valve built to close automatically 
when flow in a pipe is reversed. 

CHECKER BRICK Bricks stacked with large spaces be- 
tween them for passage of gases so that heat can be 
absorbed from hot gases and then transferred to 
cooler gases, as in a carburetor or superheater in 
gas-making. 

CHIMNEY EFFECT The suction of air through a fuel bed 
caused by the rising and expanding of hot combus- 
tion gases through a chimney. 

City GATE The point or measuring station at which a 
distributing gas utility receives gas from a natural 
gas pipeline company. 

CLASS OF SERVICE Types of service in gas utilization, 
usually divided into residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial by the gas industry. 

CLEAN-OUT DOOR’ Access opening through which clink- 
ers, ash and carbon deposits can be loosened and re- 
moved from a furnace or similar equipment. 

CLINKER Fused lumps of ash. 

Coat A mineral that is solid and combustible, formed 
by partial decomposition of vegetable matter with- 
out access to air, it is composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur and miscellaneous 
constituents. The type of coal (peat, lignite, sub- 
bituminous, high-and-low-volatile bituminous, and 
anthracite) is determined by the relative content of 
carbon and volatile matter. 

COAL CRUSHER OR PULVERIZER Machinery for breaking 
coal down to desired size. 

Coat GAs’ Also called coke oven gas; it is manufac- 
tured by destructive distillation of bituminous coal 
in a gas retort or by-product coke oven. 

COAL GAS PLANT A manufacturing plant in which coal 
gas is produced. 

COAL GAS RETORT Equipment in which coal is carbon- 
ized and coal gas produced. 

COATED PIPE Pipe covered with a protective material 
to prevent corrosion. 
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Cock A type of valve in which a tapered plug with a 
perpendicular hole through it is set into a tapered 
hole in the body of the valve. Holes are drilled 
through opposite sides of the body to line up with 
hole in the plug. 

Coke The remaining hard porous substance left after 
coal gas has been removed from bituminous coal. 


COKE END _ The coke discharge end of a coal gas retort 
or coke oven. 
COKE OVEN’. A high and narrow coal carbonizing oven. 


COKE OVEN PLANT Manufacturing plant using coke 
ovens instead of coal gas retorts to produce coal gas. 

COKE QUENCHING CAR AA rail car for transporting hot 
coke to the quenching tower where it is cooled by a 
water spray. 

COMBINATION UTILITY A utility that supplies gas and, 
generally, electricity to consumers. 

COMBUSTIBLE CONSTITUENTS The components of gas 
that burn. In manufactured gas: illuminants, carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen and methane. In natural gas: 
most!y methane with traces of ethane, propane and 
butane. 

COMBUSTIBLE GAS INDICATOR An instrument designed 
for the detection of the presence of combustible 
gases in an atmosphere. 

COMBUSTION AIR- The air supplied to and through a 
burner, often mixed in the appropriate air-gas ratio, 
to get the desired combustion characteristics. 

COMBUSTION CHAMBER __ The space in a furnace or fire 
box in which fuel is burned. 

COMBUSTION, COMPLETE The complete oxidation of a 
fuel regardless of whether or not this is accomplished 
with an excess amount of oxygen. 

COMBUSTION, PERFECT ‘The complete oxidation of a fuel 
with exactly the theoretical amount of oxygen re- 
quired. 

COMBUSTION PRODUCTS Also referred to as products of 
combustion, these are the unconsumed or remainder 
of a fuel after combustion; in gas combustion, gen- 
erally, the combustion products are flue gases and 
water vapor. 

COMMERCIAL SERVICE A class of gas service that ap- 
plies to customers engaged in commercial or busi- 
ness activities that do not involve the direct use of gas 
for the processing or manufacturing of products. 

COMPRESSIBILITY EFFECT _ In gas, the changes in density 
under changed conditions of compression. 

COMPRESSION FITTING Mechanical joint for pipe in 
which the ends of the pipe are bolted together with 
a gasket pressed in the joint. 

Compressor A mechanical device for raising the pres- 
sure of a gas with a decrease in volume. 

CONDENSABLE A gas or vapor that can be converted to 
a liquid with application of available conditions of 
temperature and pressure. 

CONDENSATE, CONDENSATION Condensate is the liquid 
resulting when a vapor is converted by cooling or ap- 
plication of pressure. Condensation is the liquid ac- 
cumulating on cold surfaces in contact with moist 
vapors. 

CONDENSATE, NATURAL GAS__ The liquid that is produced 
in the retrograde condensation, by pressure reduction 
that may be accompanied by temperature reduction, 
of high-pressure wet natural gas. 

CONDENSE' To convert from a gaseous form to a li- 
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quid. Also, to reduce the volume by removal of li- 
quid or gas. 

CONDENSER A heat exchanger which removes heat 
from vapor causing it to condense into a liquid. 
CONDUCTION The process of diffusion or flow of heat 
energy through a mass or body of matter by particle 
or molecular contact from the warmer to the colder 

parts. 

ConpuctTivity The rate at which a material permits 
heat to pass through it, expressed in Btu per hour, 
per square foot of surface, per foot or inch of thick- 
ness, with a 1°F temperature difference across the 
thickness. 

CONNECTED LOAD The total volume of gas that can be 
utilized by all connected customers of a utility, ex- 
pressed in cubic feet per unit of time. 

CONTINUOUS FURNACE An industrial furnace that heats 
or processes material as it moves continuously from 
loading, through the heating zone to unloading. For 
comparison see batch furnace. 

CONTINUOUS RETORT A coal gas retort in which coal is 
constantly fed in and coke and coal gas constantly 
removed. 

CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE FURNACE A furnace or oven 
in which the chemical composition of the gases that 
are in contact with the material being heated, is main- 
tained and controlled at a specified condition. 

CONVECTION — The transfer of heat by moving masses of 
fluids. Usually, the motion or convection currents 
are created by density changes in the fluids at differ- 
ent temperatures. 

CONVECTOR Heating equipment that is designed so that 
its exposed surfaces will transfer heat to a passing 
fluid, such as air. 

CONVERSION BURNER, CONVERSION UNIT A burner, and 
its associated controls, using one fuel, which can be 
installed in place of a burner using another fuel. Usu- 
ally, a gas burner in a furnace designed for coal or 
oil. 

CONVEYOR A mechanism for continuous movement of 
material from one location to another. 

CooLiInG coi. A coil of pipe used as a heat exchanger 
to cool material inside or outside the coil by means of 
colder material passing over or through the coil re- 
spectively. 

COOLING WATER Water used to effect cooling in a cool- 
ing coil or other heat exchanger. 

CRACKING Processing that breaks down and rearranges 
the molecular structure of hydrocarbon chains. In 
thermal cracking, high temperature and high pres- 
sures are applied; in catalytic cracking, temperature 
and pressure are applied in the presence of a catalyst. 

CRACKING TEMPERATURE’ The lowest temperature at 
which an oil will crack under specified pressure. 

CROSS-CONNECTION Applied to two or more pipes or 
piping systems in which fluid flow from one to an- 
other, for distribution or pressure purposes, is freely 
possible. 

CROWN SUPPORT Bracing framework which holds up 
crown in large diameter tanks. 

CRUCIBLE FURNACE _ A furnace in which the material be- 
ing heated is contained in a temperature resistant pot 
or crucible. 

CRUDE oI Liquid crude petroleum as produced from 
subsurface geological structures, before any proces- 
sing or purification. 
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CUBIC FOOT, STANDARD’ The volume of gas saturated 
with water vapor which at 60° F and a pressure of 30 
inches of mercury occupies one cubic foot. In the 
natural gas industry, generally, gas volumes are cal- 
culated on a dry basis at 60° F. and a specified base 
pressure. 

CurB cock A shut-off valve in a gas service line, usu- 
ally between the curb and the consumer’s property 
line. 

CURB LINE 
location. 

CUSTOMER DENSITY Number of customers in a given 
unit of area or on a given length of distribution line. 

CuT-oFF Valve for shutting off flow of fluid in pipe. 

CycLeE_ The related series of operations on a substance 
or work-piece required for completion of a proces- 
sing or manufacturing step. 


Street or highway map line showing curb 
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DAILY AVERAGE SEND-OUT The total volume of gas de- 
livered for a period of time divided by number of 
days in the period. 

DAILY PEAK The maximum volume of gas delivered in 
any one day. 

DAMPING VALVE’ Used in vacuum gauge tubes to elim- 
inate, or dampen, the bouncing-action of gauge 
needles. 

DEGREE DAY A term used to express the intensity of the 
heating season. It is the difference between 65° F and 
the daily mean temperature. The sum of these differ- 
ences for every day of the heating season is the total 
degree days. Experience has shown that the gas heat- 
ing season starts when the monthly mean temperature 
is 65° F, and that gas consumption for house heating 
is proportional to the drop in temperature below 
65° F. 

DEGREE F - Temperature as measured on the Fahren- 
heit temperature scale which sets the freezing point 
of water at 32° and the boiling point of water at 
212° under sea level atmospheric pressure. 

DEHUMIDIFICATION The process of reducing the water 
vapor content of air or gas. 

DEHYDRATION In general, the process of removing 
water, in all its forms, from solids or fluids. 

DEHYDRATOR' In the gas industry, equipment that re- 
moves water vapor from gas and air; frequently, the 
desiccant-charged adsorption-type. 

DEMAND _ The volume per unit of time at which a cus- 
tomer uses gas, averaged over a period of time. 
Density The mass of a substance per unit volume, 

usually expressed in terms of weight per cubic foot. 

DERRICK An open-framework tapering tower, usually 
of steel construction, used as a support for raising and 
lowering well-drilling equipment. Cable tool derricks 
vary in height from 64 to 87 feet; rotary derricks, 
from 122 to 189 feet. 

DeEsICCANT A sorbent material used for dehydration of 
fluids, usually in adsorption-type dehydrators. 
DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION Removal of volatile material 
from a solid, such as coal and wood, by application 

of heat. 

DIAPHRAGM _ A flexible membrane separating two cham- 
bers. 

DIAPHRAGM CHAMBER’ A hollow space in a device in 
which one side is a diaphragm. 
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DIAPHRAGM GOVERNOR A controlling device in which a 
diaphragm operates the mechanism. 

DIAPHRAGM METER’ A gas meter in which passage of 
gas through two or more chambers moves diaphragms 
which are geared to a volume-indicating dial. 

DIETHYLENE GLYCOL A commonly-used desiccant for 
removing water chemically from gas. 

DIFFERENTIAL, PRESSURE ‘The pressure difference be- 
tween two points in a system. 

DiLuENT A thinning substance added to a fluid. 
DituTE Mixing one substance with another so that the 
concentration of each in the mixture is reduced. 
Dip pipE’ A pipe which conducts a gas below the level 
of a liquid and there discharges gas through the li- 

quid. 

DIRECT-CONNECTED Two machines or pieces of equip- 
ment connected to each other without any interven- 
ing gears or belts. 

DISCHARGE COEFFICIENT — This is one of the factors used 
in calculating flow through an orifice and considers 
that a fluid stream, such as gas and air, contracts to a 
cross-section that is smaller than the cross-section of 
the orifice through which it passes and that there is 
an energy loss in turbulent flow. 

DISSOLVED NATURAL GAS’ Natural gas in solution with 
crude petroleum. 

DISTILLATION A purification process in which vapors 
are boiled from a liquid by heat and the vapors con- 
densed, with higher boiling materials remaining in 
the liquid and lower boiling ones concentrating in 
the vapor. 

DISTRIBUTION COMPANY A gas utility company that ob- 
tains its major gas operating revenue from retail 
gas sales to ultimate consumers. 

DISTRIBUTION LOSSES The amount of gas lost through 
leakage or condensation in delivering gas to cus- 
tomers through pipelines. 

DISTRIBUTION MAIN Pipe carrying gas through service 
area and from which customer-connections are made. 

DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM ‘The mains, service piping and 
equipment operated by a distribution company to 
deliver gas from local points of supply or manufac- 
ture to the customers’ meters. 

DIVERSITY, ALSO DIVERSITY FACTOR. The time difference 
in use of gas by various classes of customers. 

Dome’ A geological structure that is favorable to the 
accumulation of gas and oil. 

DOWN-DRAFT DIVERTER’- A device in a flue pipe to pre- 
vent down-drafts in the chimney or flue from reach- 
ing the combustion chamber. 

Down-RuN_ A time during the production period in the 
cyclic process of blue gas manufacture when steam 
is forced through the fuel bed from top to bottom. 

DraFt- The pressure difference that causes air or gas 
to flow into a heating chamber and through it into 
a stack. Draft can be natural or mechanically forced. 

DRAFT STACK Chimney or flue to discharge products of 
combustion to the atmosphere. 

Dritt Bit’ The heavy cutting tool that is used in drilling 
oil and gas wells. The cable tool bit is solid and has a 
relatively blunt cutting edge that is applied in re- 
peated chopping strokes. The rotary bit is generally 
like an auger and grinds through rock; mud of spe- 
cial character is forced through perforations in the 
bit to carry cuttings to the surface. 

Dritt Pipe In rotary well drilling, the rigid pipe con- 
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nection between the collar of the drill at the working 
level, and the rotary table on the derrick platform. 
In addition to transmitting the driving power to the 
drill bit, the open drill pipe is used to force mud 
to and through the perforated drill bit for the pur- 
pose of picking up the cuttings so that they can be 
washed to the surface and removed. 

DRILLING The mechanical operation of exploring for 
subsurface reservoirs of gas and oil for the purpose 
of production to the earth’s surface. 

Drip A low collection point installed in a gas line 
to which liquids, such as condensation, tend to flow 
and from which they cannot return to the pipe, but 
are discharged automatically or drained by a manu- 
ally-operated valve. 

Drip Box A square or round box around a drip which 
protects the drip and pipe but allows access thereto. 

Drip pot’ A container into which liquids or condensate 
flows. Connected to low point in pipe lines. 

Drip PUMP Pump used to empty drip pot. 

Drip RISER’ Also drip stand pipe, small pipe connecting 
drip pot with ground level. 

DRY NATURAL GAS’ Natural gas that does not contain 
crude petroleum or condensate, or gas from which 
the liquids have been removed. 

DRY PURIFICATION The removal of impurities from a 
gas by passing it through a dry bed of solids that 
filters the impurities, absorbs or adsorbs them. 


Dry STEAM Steam which contains no liquid water par- 
ticles. 

Duct A tube or pipe, completely enclosed, for the 
flow of fluid. 


DusT CATCHER Equipment for removal of dust particles 
from gas or air. 
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EASEMENT’ A formal permission granted by landown- 
ers for laying and maintaining a gas pipeline. 

ECONOMIZER Equipment, such as is placed in a flue, 
for the purpose of utilizing waste heat in the flue 
gases to preheat boiler feed water. 

EDGE WATER’ Subsurface water that holds gas and oil 
in the higher positions of reservoir structures. 

EFFICIENCY A percentage expression of the available 
Btu input that is absorbed for useful purposes. It is 
applied, generally, to combustion equipment. 

Evasticiry In gases, their power to recover their former 
volume after release from compression. 

ELsow A pipe fitting that makes an angle in a pipe- 
run. Unless stated otherwise, the angle is usually as- 
sumed to be 90°. 

ELECTRIC HEAT ENERGY Available heat in electricity; 
one kilowatt hour is the equivalent of 3,412 Btu. 

ELECTRIC LOG An electric device that is used in de- 
termining the nature of a subsurface formation. 

ELECTROLYsIsS_ In a pipeline, the decomposition or de- 
struction of the pipe wall by stray electrical currents. 

ELECTRON’ A negatively-charged particle that is a con- 
stituent of every atom of matter. 

Emissivity The degree of energy radiation from a sur- 


face compared with the radiation from a black body. 

ENDOTHERMIC REACTION’ A reaction in which heat is 
absorbed; opposite of exothermic reaction. 

ENRICHMENT The process of mixing a gas that has a 
relatively high heating value with another gas that 
has a lower value to raise the value of the latter gas. 

EQUILIBRIUM ~The point at which a mass, usually con- 
sidering a furnace wall, has absorbed the maximum 
heat that can be retained at that source temperature. 
Beyond that point, heat input to the mass will result 
in a transfer of the same amount of heat through 
the mass or wall. 

ESTIMATED BILL A customer’s bill for gas that is esti- 
mated, based on previous consumption, rather than 
based on meter-reading. 

ETHANE’ A hydrocarbon component of gas. 

ETHYLENE A hydrocarbon and an illuminant that is a 
component of manufactured gas. 

EVAPORATE _ The process in which a liquid is changed to 
a vapor by exposure to heat. 

EVAPORATOR Equipment or device that extracts or 
drives out liquids from solutions or gases. Also, 
equipment that is part of refrigerating systems to 
permit liquid refrigerants to evaporate in the process 
of dispelling absorbed heat. 

Excess AIR The volume of air supplied to a combus- 
tion chamber or system that is beyond the require- 
ments for complete combustion of the fuel. 

EXHAUST PORT In slide-valves, the openings through 
which a fluid passes out. In gas meters, the openings 
through which gas leaves the meters. 

EXIT TEMPERATURE The flue gas temperature taken at 
the point where the gas leaves the combustion cham- 
ber. 

EXOTHERMIC REACTION A chemical reaction, such as 
fuel combustion, in which heat is liberated. 

EXPANSION JOINT A provision, usually in piping, that 
accommodates the mechanical movement set up by 
contraction and expansion due to temperature 
changes in the piping system. 

EXPLORATION The work that is involved in searching 
for subsurface reservoirs of gas and oil, preparatory 
to drilling for production purposes. 

EXPLOSION HEAD A term applied to a protective device 
that is arranged to blow out a disk, usually, if an 
air-gas mixture explodes in a piping system. There- 
after, the gas will escape until a shut-off valve is 
closed. 

EXPLOSIVE LIMIT The high and low proportions of air- 
gas mixtures within which the mixtures are explo- 
sive when ignited. 

EXTERNAL PRODUCER A source of fuel gas that supplies 
gas to coal gas retorts or coke ovens from a separated 
location. 

EXTRACTION The process of separating with solvents, 
by distillation, by mechanical equipment of com- 
ponents of a fluid to obtain them for use or to re- 
move impurities. 

EXTRACTOR Mechanical equipment used to remove im- 
purities from gas; usually applied to manufactured 
gas. 


The Glossary of Gas Industry Terms, of which this is the second installment, will be continued at intervals and 
completed before the final chapter appears in the American Gas Fundamentals Series 
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‘News of the Gas Industry 





Plans Arranged for Southwestern 
Measurement Short Course 

The program and plans have been com- 
pleted for the twenty-eighth annual South- 
western Gas Measurement Short Course to 
be held in Norman, Okla., April 21 to 23. 
The course, sponsored by the College of 
Engineering, University of Oklahoma, vari- 
ous associations and commissions and 
equipment manufacturers, is designed to 
provide a means whereby men in the in- 
dustry may study problems pertaining to 
the measurement and regulation of dry and 
casinghead gas, and obtain current and ap- 
plicable information. 

The general assembly, April 21, will be 
presided over by T. S. Whitis, vice presi- 


dent, West Texas Gas Co., and will open 
with the “Aims and Operation of the Gas 
Measurement Short Course” by W. H. 
Carson, dean, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Following the address 
of welcome, by Dr. G. L. Cross, president 
of the University, will be an address by 
Thomas F. Cartwright, president, Amarillo 
Oil Co. “This Year’s Program” will be sum- 
marized by Pat H. Miller, chairman, pro- 
gram committee. Classes will begin that 
afternoon. 

Speakers and instructors are members of 
the University faculty, representatives of 
the gas, gasoline and oil industry, engineers 
of equipment manufacturers, and others 
interested in measurement and regulation 
of gas. 





Southwestern Gas Measurement Short Course 
General Committee: Seated, front: T. J. Kirk- 
patrick, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; T. S. 
Whitis, West Texas Gas Co.; W. H. Carson, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, chairman; Roland Cox, Lone 
Star Gas Co.; and Pat Miller, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. Seated, back: Roy S. Peace, 
Southern Natural Gas Co.; J. M. Ribble, Phillips 


Suburban Buys Anderson’s Maine Cos 

Suburban Propane Gas Corporation has 
purchased Utilities Distributors, Inc. and 
Mayflower Gas Corporation, of Portland, 
Me., and, by the 
addition of 70,000 
customers, brings 
the total served by 
Suburban to ap- 
proximately 350,- 
000. The sale of 
the companies was 
announced by Pe- 
ter A. Anderson, 
president of Utili- 
ties and Mayflower. 
He and E. Martin 
Anderson, treas- 
urer, are retiring 
from active participation in the operations. 

Mark Anton, president of Suburban, says 
this acquisition extends operations into 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
from the previous service area, Massachu- 
setts-to-South Carolina. He also explained 
that no major changes in company policies 
and procedures are contemplated. 

The new acquisitions will be operated as 
a division of Suburban from the Portland 
office. William F. Holmes, of Suburban’s 
Whippany, N. J., office, has been promoted 
to manager of the new division. 


Peter A. Anderson 
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Petroleum Co.; M. D. Gilbert, Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co.; and K. R. Tibbetts, Warren Petro- 
leum Corp. Standing: Gordon Gudger, Gulf Oil 
Corp.; E. L. Stark, The Foxboro Co.; George 
Cragin, El Paso Natural Gas Co.; James A. Hall, 
Railroad Commission of Texas; J. H. Satterwhite, 
American Meter Co.; and Frank Nowlin, United 
Gas Corp. 


Report New Nickel Plating Process 


General American Transportation Cor- 
poration, has recently announced a new 
process of nickel plating which requires no 
electrolytic equipment, under the trade 
name “Kanigen.” 

The process, it is claimed, will plate any 
article uniformly, regardless of size or 
shape, and has proved satisfactory for the 
production-line plating of steel, copper, 
brass, bronze, stainless steel and aluminum. 
Tests on plastics and magnesium indicate 
that these materials will prove practical 
for “Kanigen” plating. 

“Kanigen” plate is a nickel-nickel phos- 
phide composition. Normal platings run 
about 5 per cent to 8 per cent phosphorus 
and have a Vickers hardness of 550-650. 
Its adhesion is excellent. The thickness is 
uniform. “Kanigen’s” resistance to corro- 
sion exceeds that of electroplating in simi- 
lar applications because of its non-porosity 
and thorough coverage, regardless of size 
or shape. 


Roberts is New VP of Pyrofax 


Ross E. Roberts has been appointed vice- 
president of Pyrofax Gas Company, a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration. Mr. Roberts has been with Union 
Carbide since 1926. 





Houston Forms Production Company 

Frank C. Smith, president, has an- 
nounced the formation and chartering of 
Houston Natural Gas Production Co. as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Houston Natu- 
ral Gas Corp. 

A program of general exploration has 
been planned by the production company 
including active participation in oil and gas 
development, as well as the acquisition of 
substantial gas reserves. 


; 


Frank C. Smith 





Byron B. Boatright 


Elected as officers of the newly formed 
company were: Frank C. Smith, president; 
Dr. Byron B. Boatright, vice president and 
general manager; J. H. Wimberly, execu- 
tive vice president; John B. Cookenboo, 
treasurer; and Kenneth Fellows, secretary. 

Dr. Boatright, consulting petroleum and 
natural gas engineer, for the past several 
years has maintained headquarters in Aus- 
tin while serving as consultant for major oil 
and gas companies throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. He will now 
occupy permanent offices in Houston. 

Head of the department of petroleum en- 
gineering at the Colorado School of Mines 
from 1928 to 1936, Dr. Boatright then went 
to Houston to enter business as a consult- 
ing engineer. He became vice president and 
chief engineer for Republic Natural Gas 
Co., Dallas, in 1946, and later became first 
vice president of Conroe Drilling Co. 


Washington and Nevada in Compact 

A bill authorizing associate membership 
in the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
has passed the Washington State Legisla- 
ture and has been signed by Governor Ar- 
thur B. Langlie. The bill becomes law and 
operative July 1. 

Also, Governor Charles H. Russell of 
Nevada has signed application for asso- 
ciate membership in the Compact Commis- 
sion. The Washington and Nevada actions 
bring total membership of the Compact to 
25 states. 


William J. Pead, Jr., Retires in Canada 

After more than 30 years with the gas in- 
dustry in the United States and Canada 
William J. Pead, Jr., has retired from 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. Chief 
engineer of the Commission’s gas depart- 
ment from 1937 until his appointment as 
consulting engineer in January, 1952, Mr. 
Pead was a past president of Canadian Gas 
Association. 

Born in Dracut, Mass., and graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1911, Mr. Pead was with Lowell, 
Mass., Gas Light Co. prior to joining the 
Quebec Commission’s predecessors in 1922. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO MOVES 7 
INTO NEW OFFICE BUILDING A Complete 









Line In 


Safety 





WITH 


NORWALK DISC TYPE 
CHECK VALVES 


Sizes V2” thru 16” 


Occupancy will be com- ried by columns, enabling Manufactured in both horizontal and vertical styles. 


pleted during April of the the use of movable parti- : : eae ‘\ ‘ : Rens 
- venbe ; Vv Vv ag vers W 
entire building recently con- tions. Construction details Designed to give positive check against reverse flo 


structed as an addition to include air conditioning and of either gas or air. Especially suited for low pressure 
the Flower St. office of the high-level lighting. distribution systems. Rugged construction with low 
Southern California Gas Co., Offices of the PCGA, AGA d d f ti O eitaeens 
Los Angeles. The reinforced and the Southern California pressure drop and case OF operation. Wur engineers 


six-story structure provides Gas Co. ordinance bureau will gladly furnish data for your applications. 
125,000 sq. ft. of floor space. have been moved to the 
Of modern design, the fourth floor of the building. 


functional interior of the Communications have been NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


building has no bearing arranged to provide direct 


walls, the weight being car- access between buildings. South Norwalk, Conn. 




















“They're keepin’ 
ae... OF & t. 
Septor... busy 
puttin’ tacks all 
over the map.” 












The acceptance of Peerless 
Odorizers has been outstand- 

ing during 1951 as you can see by 
the above map. Each tack indicates a 
Peerless Odorizer installation, Gas 
Companies are finding Peerless Odor- 
izers accurate for metering odorant into 


° ; FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED INFORMATION AND FACTS. 
natural gas lines. Operational costs are 
reduced to a minimum. CONSULT YOUR PEERLESS REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING ' co. 


eh: Pe Se ef * DALLAS, TEXAS * Dixon-8431 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Industrial aluminum coating 

This new coating can be sprayed with- 
out spattering objects or surfaces four feet 
or more in the background, the manufac- 





turer states. Developed after two years of 
test-proving, the coating contains special 
vehicle and solvents which impart a rapid 
drying quality to the coating after four feet 
of travel from the spray gun nozzle. Beyond 
that distance, the material dries to a cottony, 
non-adhering powder. The coating is said to 
provide a superior and tighter bond corro- 
sion-resistant film, with a bright aluminum 
finish, that is effective when exposed to 
acid-type fumes and salt or moist air. The 
plasticizer in the coating provides a flexible 
film that bonds to and seals wood and other 
porous surfaces. The non-reactive vehicle 
is Claimed to be effective on galvanizing, 
zinc, aluminum, magnesium, steel and other 
metals. Its covering rate is 600 to 800 square 
feet per gallon and it dries to a tack-free 
film in twelve minutes. It can be applied by 
spray or brush. The illustration shows an 
application of the new coating at the right, 
with no spray on the tar paper background. 
The spray applied at the left was another 
material with considerable material adher- 
ing to the tar paper. 
Roylac Aluminum. 
ries, Inc., Blawnox, Pa. 


Royston Laborato- 


Portable masonry saw 

Built primarily of aircraft tubular steel, 
this lightweight, portable, tubular masonry 
saw is available in four models. One four- 








teen- and one twelve-inch blade models, 
designed for wet or dry cutting, and one 
fourteen-inch and one twelve-inch blade 
models for dry cutting. Weighing 245 Ibs., 
provision is made for accessory wheels on 
the saw to allow for easy movement. The 
wet cutting models have a self-contained 
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water system, and a new self-priming pump, 
which carries a one year guarantee. Dry 
cutting models can be converted to wet 
cutting, by the addition of a conversion 
kit. All welded, the fourteen-inch blade ca- 
pacity models are equipped with 1% hp. 
motors, while the twelve-inch models have 
1 hp. motors. 

Tak-A-Bout Masonry Saw. Champion 
Manufacturing Co., 2028 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gas odorants 


Two new gas odorants, one a liquid-in- 
jection type, the other for use for evapora- 


tea 


REYNOLDS LOW 





PIPE SIZES: 
Ye" to ad 
V4" to 3’ with screw connections 
3” to 8” with flange connections 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


H. D. “Mike” Meuffels 

423 Dwight Building 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Seidenglanz & Co. 

2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 

Eastern Appliance Company 
281 Vassar Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Waldo S. Hull 


258 Lee Circle 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


ANDERSON, 

















tion by-pass or liquid-injection, are now 
available. The high odor intensity of the 
liquid-injection type odorant is said by the 
manufacturer to make possible the use of 
smaller quantities of odorant. The odorant 
used for either evaporation by-pass or 
liquid injection odorization is reportedly 
stable, and retains its activity, even after 
long contact time in the gas stream. These 
two odorants are among the first of new 
products resulting from a long-term re- 
search and field testing program conducted 
by the manufacturer. 
Spotleak 1008 and 
Sharples Chemicals Inc., 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Spotleak 1009. 
123 S. Broad St., 





PRESSURE REGULATORS 


Reynolds Low Pressure Reg- 
ulators guarantee steady, 
constant, unvarying outlet 
pressure even though the 
volume varies and inlet 
pressure fluctuates. Pre- 
cision built and delicately 
balanced for accurate per- 
formance on low pressure 
installations, the units illu- 
strated are backed by fac- 
tory tests over a wide range 
of operating conditions. 
Reynolds Low Pressure Reg- 
ulators are economical and 
safe. Our Engineering De- 
partment is at your service. 


IMG 
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TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas. 


Wr hr 

FLUSHALL” 

— Dust Removal 
SOLVALL” 

- Liquid Phase Gum 
SEALALL” 

Joint Sealing 

WETALI 


- Dust Laying 


} ROT OFS 5 Fae s tee 


Hot Fogging 
FOGALL ¢ 
Cold Fogging 


IRON HYDRONIDE’ 


Purification 


Discuss your problems 


with our engineers 


pe 


GAS PURIFYFNG 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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MEN AT WORK 





W. A. Naumer is Pyrofax Pres. 

Walter A. Naumer has been appointed 
president of Pyrofax Gas Company, a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpo- 
ration. He started 
as office manager 
of the division in 
1926, was made 
sales manager in 
1934, manager in 
1938 and a vice- 
president in 1950. 

Mr. Naumer is a 
director of the Liq- 
uefied Petroleum 
Gas Association, 
and a member of 
various industry 
committees on LP 
gas. Mr. Naumer also is a director of the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association and 
is a member of various committees con- 
cerned with the liquefied petroleum gas 
industry. 


Walter A. Naumer 


Bowman is Rockwell Sales Mgr. 

The appointment of Gilbert T. Bowman 
to sales manager of the Nordstrom and gas 
products divisions, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, was an- 
nounced recently by 
L. A. Dixon, Jr., 
vice president of 
meter and valve di- 
Vision. 

Mr. Bowman 
joined the company 
in 1939 as a sales 
engineer and later 
directed sales and 
service in the San 
Francisco district 
Office. In 1951 he 
was transferred to 
Pittsburgh as sales manager of gas prod- 
ucts. The sales activities of the Nordstrom 
division came under his jurisdiction when 
Mr. H. Gottwald was promoted to sales 
manager of the eastern region. 


Gilbert T. Bowman 


Peoples Natural Promotes Hall 

The promotion of Russell A. Hall to the 
position of supervisor of dealer relations 
was announced recently by the sales de- 
partment of Peo- 
ples Natural Gas 
Company. 

Mr. Hall, former 
dealer representa- 
tive for the firm 
in the Wilkinsburg 
area, succeeds Ar- 
thur A. Maust, who 
has been named 
special representa- 
tive in charge of 
gas air condition- 
ing. 

Mr. Hall is a 
graduate of Waynesburg College, and Mr. 
Maust holds AB and MA degrees from 
West Virginia University. 


Russell A. Hall 


Dixon Tops Rockwell Tools 
L. A. Dixon, executive vice president, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, has 

















been given jurisdiction over the compaiy’s 
power tool operation. 

Rockwell’s power tool operation in 
cludes the Delta Power Tool Division. 
Rockwell Tools, Inc. and Deluxe Saw and 
Tool Company. Delta makes a wide range 
of wood and metal working power tools 
Rockwell Tools produces hand saws and 
saw blades; Deluxe Saw and Tool manufac- 
tures a line of carbide-tipped saw blades 


Grove with Reuter & Bragdon 

D. Clinton Grove has been appointed to 
the staff of Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., pub! 
relations firm. 

Mr. Grove has been associated with the 
Blaw-Knox Company for many years and 
served the company as advertising manager 
and later as assistant to the executive vice 
president and consultant to the advertising 
and public relations department. In his new 
capacity with Reuter & Bragdon he will as- 
sist in servicing clients on matters pertain- 
ing to management sponsored information. 


a 


W. S. ANDREWS is district manager of 
the Pittsburgh district, meter and valve di- 
vision, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

HENRY S. ELDER has been promoted to 
executive vice president, Titeflex, Inc. 

Howarp B. Evans, transferred to Los 
Angeles, will be responsible for expanding 
the dealer organization in California, Jron 
Fireman Corp. 

Morris EvANs has been assigned to the 
Houston regional office, Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp. 





STANDBY 


for 


NATURAL GAS 


A packaged propane plant as designed, 
engineered and built by Draketown will 
provide a completely interchangeable fuel 
for your natural gas. 

Keady in a matter of minutes, your 
Draketown Plant will click on automati- 
cal'y and take over all or part of your gas 
load. No delay—no appliance adjustments 
—no personnel problem. 

During gas curtailment periods, “turn 
on” your Draketown Plant—you will find 
it pays dividends—it’s good ‘‘Gas Insur- 
ance”’ 


*STANDBY 
*PEAK SHAVING 
*100% TOWN or PLANT SUPPLY 





Your Assurance of a Good Job 








Serving Utility and Industry for over Thirty Years 





DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Consulting * Design * Engineering * Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET *» NEW YORK 36,N. Y 
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AMAG 


has supplied hundreds of 
installations for the gas 
industry all over the world 


Consult GIDCO 
for BAMAG’s 
processes 

and equipment: 


@ New improved Alkacid 


plants for recovery of hy- 
drogen sulfide and carbon 
dioxide from industrial and 
natural gases 


@ New improved Claus plants 


for recovery of elemental 
sulfur 


@ Winkler and other types of 


generators for gas genera- 
tion from coal 


@ Special Bamag tubular gas 


coolers 


@ Hydrogen sulfide scrubbing 


with active carbon 


@ Main equipment and ac- 


cessories for gas 
companies 


utility 


@ Complete water purifica- 


tion and treatment instal- 
lations 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


270 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


K AVE. * NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


e - 
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L. Z. HERRON has been named business 
promotion manager, Zanesville 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

H. J. HowerTH, JR. has been named as- 
sistant sales manager, Wayne division, Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc. 

BURDETTE M. KING has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent, compressor de- 
partment, Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

PauL C. KREUCH is now assistant to vice 
president in charge of sales, meter and 
valve division, Rockwell 
Co. 

JONATHAN D. LANKFORD has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the region V fuels tech- 
nology division, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

GeorGE K. LICHT is now vice president 
in charge of production, Titeflex, Inc. 

JAMES R. MCCUTCHEON, JR., was ap- 
pointed manager, valve division, 
Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co. 

W. G. MEECE has been advanced to a 
new position, income tax department, 
Shreveport office, United Gas Corp. 

HowarbD J. MEREDITH is now production 
manager, gas and coke division, Koppers 
Co., inc. 


district, 


Manufacturing 


sales 


PauL D. MILLER has been advanced to | 


dealer sales manager, Columbus, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company. 

CARL C., 
manager of sales, meter and valve division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


Moore is now central regional | 


C. L. MORGAN is now manager, Houston | 


division, United Gas Corp. 

R. F. NELSON has become local manager, 
Burbank, Southern California Gas Co. 

J. H. O'BRIEN is now Treasurer, Florida 
Peoples Water and Gas Co. 

JOHN J. PHILLIPS was promoted to vice 
president in charge of sales and engineer- 
ing, Titeflex, Inc. 

MANLEY C. POTTER is now plant engi- 
neer, thermostat division, Robertshaw-Ful- 
ton Controls Co. 


WILLARD G. SALIsBURY is now manager, | 


Beverly 
Gas Co. 
W. W. SELZER has been advanced to as- 


Hills office, Southern California 


sistant business promotion manager, Co- | 


lumbia Gas System Service Corp. 


DONALD P. SHAFER was appointed man- | 


ager, Columbus branch office, 
Controls Co. 
COURTNEY C. SHENKLE has been ap- 


pointed assistant to vice president in charge 


General | 


of manufacturing, meter and valve divi- 
sion, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

LUDLOW SHONNARD, JR., has been elected 
vice president in charge of personnel, 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 

RICHARD STOCKTON was appointed north- 
east district manager, St. Paul Hydraulic 
Hoist Co. 

G. M. WALLACE has been appointed an 
assistant sales manager, Cleveland, Bailey 
Meter Co. 

J. H. WALTERS is now Houston district 
sales manager, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co. 

JAMES A. WILSON has been promoted to 
superintendent of Texas distribution op- 
erations, Texas distribution division, United 
Gas Corp. 


FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 

Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band — at spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip. 2” to 42” 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Split Coupling 
Clamp. One man 
can install in 5 to 
15 minutes. Gasket 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs. line pres- 
sure. A lasting re- 
pair. 2” to 24” incl 


M. B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A 





AUTOMATIC INCINOR 


GAS-FIRED INCINERATOR 


A “MUST” in Homes with Automatic Heat 
A FULL-PROFIT LINE « NO TRADE-INS 


INCINOR IS APPROVED BY A.G.A. LABORATORIES 


ACT NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
INCINERATION DIVISION, BOWSER, INC., CAIRO, ILL. 
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we KNOW Mrs. Housewife goes for 


ne NOW 


pv eteuae Majestic |= TEE 
Gas Incinerator @ = ) 






Z. . . On pipe runs under streets, 
highways, pavement, gardens, etc. 


a 























... we checked with her for these 
design ideas before we built it AGA approved 


e Burns all wet and dry garbage and trash-burner waste. 

@ Patented downdraft design dries contents for burning. 

e Easily installed in kitchen, basement, utility room. 

e Flue connection does not affect furnace efficiency. 

e Jet-Air Action insures efficient burning and provides 
“‘air-curtain”’ insulation. 












Hydrauger is a modern, time- 

saving way to install under- 

ground pipe ... avoids trench- 
Rall 


ing, bac ing, pavement cut- 






Here’s an extra load builder for ’53—backed by an all-out 
merchandising program! It’s the new work-saver every home- 

































ting, etc. maker wants. No more cluttered wastebaskets . . . no more 
| annoying trips to garbage can or rubbish burner. She simply 

2" to 24" | loads the Majestic Gas Incinerator with refuse . . . sets burner 
BITS and control . . . forgets it! All wet and dry 
waste is quickly and quietly reduced to 

REAMERS powder-fine ash—no grating or grind- 










ing. . .no moving parts to jam or wear! 
Easily installed. Trouble-free operation. 

odern white enamel casing matches 
other appliances. 


Write for descriptive folder. 








HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 





| ASK FOR BOOKLET gee 
|... NO OBLIGATION P The Majestic Co., Inc., 420-A Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 


M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 
IBON RIAA LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 


One Man Operation On Every Application 
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EFFICIENT 
gas purification 
° IMMEDIATE ' 
at high pressures SHIPMENT | Free 
Demonstration 
Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas A 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge Pocono 


has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more H,S, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 


regenerated. Investigate it for your 





purification problem today! 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois Pipe Line Equipment 
Elizabeth, N. J. © Los Angeles, California New Hyde Park Now Yosk 
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NEW BULLETINS 





PyRO RADIATION PYROMETER. This _illus- 
trated bulletin offers complete information 
on the uses, features and operations of the 
Pyro radiation pyrometer, an instrument 
designed for obtaining true temperature 
readings for controlled firing and heat- 
treating applications. A portable, self-con- 
tained unit needing no accessories, it is 
applied like a telescope and can be han- 
dled by an ordinary workman. It weighs 
25 ounces, is 7” long by 4%” diameter, 
and is always ready for use. It gives direct 


UParlOn 
METERS 


RESPECTED BY 
TWO GENERATIONS 
OF METER MEN 


* 
ALL SIZES 
98 FO 75C 

o 

PARTS—REPAIRS 

DIAPHRAGMS 


* 


OVER 1,000,000 
SUPERIOR METERS 
ARE OUR BEST SALESMEN 


SUPERIOR 
Metres eaten _— 


4ist 








temperature readings, independent of ex- 
ternal influences. The pyrometer operates 
on the principle of radiant heat and accord- 
ing to its established laws. Temperatures 
are measured instantly and automatically 
by simply pointing the instrument at the 
hot body to be measured. Material is pre- 
sented on the principal of operation, the 
importance of correct interpretation of py- 
rometer readings, directions for using the 
instrument, and a listing of ten special 
features. Two standard double ranges are 
available for differing requirements: 1000/ 
1800 and 1800/2600 deg. F, and 1400/ 
2400 and 2400/3600 deg. F. 

Bulletin No. 100. Pp. 6. The Pyrometer 
Instrument Co., Bergenfield 5, N. J. 


DiAL THERMOMETERS. This bulletin de- 
scribes the latest development in 6” dial 
indicators for temperature, pressure and 
load applications, offering illustrations and 
information on features, dials and scales 
available and reference material on the 
different types of actuation. For tempera- 
ture instruments, a variety of sensitive ele- 
ments or bulbs are explained with recom- 
mended applications for each. Mounting 
dimensions for the different types of instru- 
ments are also included. 

Bulletin 98214. Pp. 24. Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


HANKISON CONDENSIFILTER. The condensi- 
filter described in this bulletin is said to 
provide instrument-quality air for all com- 
pressed air applications. The illustrated 
bulletin covers construction features such 
as the disposable filter cartridge, technical 
data and dimensions of the unit. Among 
other applications, the unit is for dehydrat- 
ing and filtering compressed air used in 
combustion and process control, and is 
said to combine a dehydrator, mechanical 
filter, and automatic trap in a single unit. 

Bulletin Model B-30-D. Pp. 2. Hankison 
Corp., 951 Banksville Rd., Pittsburgh 16. 


TRENCHER. Containing photographs which 
show the trencher in operation under a 
variety of job conditions, this bulletin 
briefly outlines the advantages and design 
features of the trencher. Complete dimen- 
sions and specifications, including a table 
of optional cutting widths, are also pre- 
sented. 

Cleveland Model 320. Pp. 4. Cleveland 
Trencher Co., 20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 17. 











THERMISTORS. This bulletin was prepared 
to offer its readers sufficient information to 
enable them to evaluate the needs in their 
own activities for thermistor circuit ele- 
ments. The bulletin contains information 
on: types of construction; operating char- 
acteristics and applications; temperature- 
resistance characteristic; voltage-current 
characteristic, and some typical uses, of 
the thermistor. Data is presented on, gas 
analysis cells, combustion analyzers, tem- 
perature sensing devices, and electronic and 
thermal control instruments. Diagrams and 
tables included. 

Veco Data Book. Pp. 36. Victory Engi- 
neering Corp., Springfield Road, Union, 
N. 3. 
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PIPE STOPPERS 
OF ALL KINDS 


SAFETY 
GAS MAIN 
STOPPER 
COMPANY 


523 Atlantic Ave., 
Brookiyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 














CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SOUND 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


Gas Holder Repairs 


PURIFIERS 


Gas Holder Inspection 
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GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 














April 
13-16 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 
AGA industrial and commercial gas 
sales conference, Hotel Warwick, 
Philadelphia. 
Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
Hotel Biltmore, Palm Beach. 
National conference of electric and 
gas utility accountants, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 
Southwestern measurement course, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Indiana Gas Association convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick. 
Mid-West regional gas sales confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 
28-29 PCGA technical section, 
tion, San Jose, Cal. 
29-May | New England hotel and restau- 
rant show, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

30-May | AGA transmission and storage 
conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 







13-15 







16-18 
20-22 









21-23 
23-24 

















27-29 















distribu- 



















































4-5 


4-8 
10-15 
11-13 
11-15 
12-14 
20-22 


25-27 


28-29 


May 


3-8 LPGA convention and show, Con- 


rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

AGA eastern natural gas regional 
sales conference, Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

AGA industrial gas school, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
National restaurant convention and 
exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Southern Gas Assn., Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans. 

National Fire Protection  Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Pennsylvania Gas Association con- 
vention. 

GAMA annual meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
AGA production and chemical con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

The Natural Gas and Petroleum As- 
sociation of Canada, London, On- 
tario. 


June 
Canadian Gas Association, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal. 
Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island. 


24-26 


9-11 
11 





August 


Appalachian gas measurement short 
course, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


September 
PCGA, San Francisco. 


New Jersey Gas Association, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 


October 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, Rice Hotel, Houston. 
National Asscciation of Corrosion 


Engineers, South Central region, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 
National metal exposition, Public 


Auditorium, Cleveland. 

AGA Board of Directors, St. Louis. 
AGA annual convention, Kiel Au- 
ditorium, St. Louis. 


November 


Wisconsin Utilities Association, Ho- 
tel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
AGA operating section, organiza- 
tion meetings, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 


29-December 4 The American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers, Statler Ho- 
tel, New York. 
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GAS_AND_ PETROLEUM 


GAS and OIL INVESTMENT «+ REPORTS and MANAGEMENT 


1033 San Jacinto Building, Houston, Texas 





RICHARD W. STAFFORD 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


2024 Montrose Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Phone 
SUnnyside 4-0822 





















ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


157 Chambers Street New York 7, N.Y. 





COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 





— 


“TYEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


WESTFIELD, N. J 


IN ONE PACKAGE” 


complete LP-gas plants 


Jengineered e designed e installed 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates. Ine. 
P. O. BOX 270 


WE 2-2800 



















PEACOCK CORPORATION 
Box 268, Westfield, N. J. 


Let Us Install Yor LP GAS PLANT 


Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 


Westfield 2-6258 


Oy 
PROPAN 








E PLANTS 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND 








Design . 









%* Augmentation 
% 100% Town Supply 
Engineering - Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 36,N.Y 











CONSULTING SERVICE: 
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mittee of the American Gas Association, 
Executive Committee, Public 
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On employee and public safety in the gas 


More than twenty years of experience in the industry with 
proven results. Past Chairman of the Accident Prevention Com- 
Past Chairman of the 
of the National 
Safety Council, member of the American Society of Safety Engi 
neers and Veterans of Safety and at present Safety Consultant 


Conference desired with gas company officials to work out a 
plan to reduce accidents and save cost of operation in your 


W. H. (Bill) Adams, 35 Upper Croton Avenue, Ossining, New York 


CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. 


Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 








1 WALL ST. 








E. Holley Poe Associates 


(ROBERT M. POE) 


Natural Gas Consultants 
Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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